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MILTON    BENNION 


Vj  on  temporary  discussions  of  youth  problems  often 
become  chiefly  concerned  with  current  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  should  be  noted  that  like  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  some  cities,  merely  talking  about 
it  does  not  do  away  with  the  evil.  If  it  would,  our 
smoke -begrimed  cities  would  long  ago  have  become 
smokeless.  So  it  is  with  juvenile  delinquency,  often 
casually  connected  with  contemporary  misuse  of  lei- 
sure time  and  unwise  spending  of  money  too  easily 
acquired. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  hard-working  people 
sometimes  need  restful  entertainment  in  which  they 
may  merely  relax  with  no  thought  of  creative  activ- 
ity on  their  part.  This  type  of  entertainment  should 
have  very  limited  place  in  the  recreation  of  youth. 
What  they  need  most  is  creative  activity,  and  especial- 
ly the  kind  that  requires  association  and  co-ordination 
with  the  activities  of  others;  e.g.,  singing  in  chorus, 
playing  an  instrument  in  an  orchestra  or  band,  play- 
ing on  an  athletic  team. 
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The  advent  of  cheap  picture  shows  in  our  time 
has  tended  to  divert  attention  from  the  creative  ac- 
tivities to  merely  sitting  in  a  comfortable  show  house 
while  being  entertained  in  ways  that  are  not  creative 
and  sometimes  even  detrimental  to  character. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  individuals,  both  old 
and  young,  who  seek  pleasure  or  relaxation  in  indul- 
gence in  drinking  liquor,  gambling,  and  sexual  im- 
morality, practices  generally  recognized  as  immoral 
and  certainly  having  bad  social  consequences.  These 
are  forms  of  human  conduct  that  are  very  readily 
acquired  by  primitive  people  who  come  in  contact 
with  so-called  civilization  whereas  the  activities  that 
distinguish  real  civilization  from  barbarism  are  ac- 
quired only  by  long  and  persistent  effort. 

What  is  thus  true  of  primitive  people  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  true  of  modern  youth.  They  may  more 
readily  drift  into  easy-going  fashion  and  readily  take 
on  the  evil  habits  of  their  adult  contemporaries,  in- 
stead of  devoting  time  and  energy  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  valuable  elements  of  civilization,  the  habit  of 
living  in  a  co-operative  society  where  each  contributes 
to  the  well-being  of  all.  This  is  essential  to  real  civili- 
zation and  social  progress.  These  bring  to  the  in- 
dividual enduring  satisfactions  in  contrast  with  mere 
pleasure-seeking  so  strikingly  expressed  by  Robert 
Burns  in  these  lines: 

''But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread 
You  seize  the  flower;  its  bloom  is  shed ^ 
Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river y 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  forever** 

The  ailments  of  many  adults,  as  well  as  youths, 
is  that  they  spend  their  leisure  time  in  quest  of  mere 
pleasures  rather  than  of  real  values.  Pursuit  of  these 
values  develops  settled  purposes  and  results  in  yield- 
ing what  C.  W.  Eliot  calls  the  enduring  satisfactions 
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of  life.  Unless  this  becomes  the  settled  practice,  the 
more  leisure  granted  by  shortening  working  hours, 
the  greater  danger  to  individuals  and  to  society.  Proper 
use  of  leisure  time  thus  becomes  a  very  necessary  safe- 
guard in  modern  society. 

Some  people  find  this  safeguard  in  the  practice 
of  an  avocation,  an  activity  that  supplements  the  vo- 
cation in  ways  restful,  interesting,  and  in  some  cases 
financially  profitable.  A  man  that  sits  at  his  desk  in 
an  office  most  of  the  day  may  find  a  satisfactory  avo- 
cation in  gardening  or  other  outdoor  activity  that 
appeals  to  his  interests.  A  youth  should  have  this  in 
mind  while  he  has  opportunities  to  get  experience  in 
a  variety  of  occupations.  He  will,  of  course,  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  wisely  selecting  his  future  voca- 
tion. 

The  Church  has  made  ample  provision  through 
the  Primary  and  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions for  developing  the  more  wholesome  forms  of 
recreation  and  indirectly  forestalling  the  evils  of  ex- 
cessive attention  to  mere  pursuit  of  pleasures.  From 
early  childhood  to  the  beginnings  of  adolescence  the 
Primary  Association  provides  outlets  for  creative  and 
co-operative  activities  for  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  There  follows  the  introduction  of  the  boys 
to  scouting  and  the  priesthood  activities  and  the  girls 
to  activities  suitable  to  them.  The  M.I.A.  in  charge 
of  these  activities,  except  priesthood,  has  made  pro- 
vision for  activities  suitable  to  youth  at  various  age 
levels  until  maturity  and,  presumably,  at  least  some 
degree  of  stability  of  character  has  been  attained. 

The  public  schools  also  have  made  provisions  for 
activities  suitable  to  various  age  levels.  In  case  there 
is  no  co-ordination  of  the  recreational  programs  of  the 
public  schools  and  those  of  other  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity youth  may  become  burdened  with  excessive 
provision  for  recreational  activities. 
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1  assure  you,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, that  it  is  a  very  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  for  me  to  renew  as- 
sociation with  my  fellow  Sunday 
School  workers.  As  Broth- 
er Reiser  has  intimated, 
for  many  years  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  going 
through  tht  Church  and 
becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most 
devoted  and  faithful  and 
inspiring  workers  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  meet.  They  were  the 
officers  and  teachers  in 
the  Sunday  Schools  of 
our  Church.  I  am  not 
expected  tonight  to  add  anything 
to  your  technical  knowledge.  That 
remains  for  those  far  better  quali- 
fied than  I  am. 

I  was  very  much  intrigued  by  the 
general  theme  of  your  meeting  at 
this  time — to  acquire  additional  fa- 
cilities in  imparting  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  and  touching  the  lives 
of  the  young  folk  with  the  means  of 
visual  aids — and  it  served  to  bring 
to  my  mind  thoughts  that  I  have 
had  in  the  last  several  years  to  the 
effect  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  suffering  tremendously 
from  the  advancement  of  science 
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in  the  wholesale  destruction  taking 
place  in  the  world,  nevertheless,  in 
the  due  providence  of  God  the  time 
will  come  when  all  of  these  great 
inventions,  when  all  of 
the  new  thought  and  dis- 
coveries will  be  utilized 
to  advance  the  welfare  of 
God's  children  and  bring 
to  us  a  far  greater  meas- 
ure of  happiness  than  we 
now  enjoy. 

Thinking  along  those 
lines,  the  other  day  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  a  recent 
statement  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Millikin,  one  of  our 
most  renowned  scientists.  This  is 
the  heading,  and  the  heading  itself 
you  will  find  provocative,  "Knowl- 
edge is  power  not  wisdom." 
He  reviewed  some  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  man's  dis- 
covery of  the  forces  of  nature  and 
the  way  in  which  these  powers  and 
forces    have    developed    and    con- 


''''This  article  and  the  two  follow- 
ing articles  were  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  the  Visual  Aids  Institute, 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  last  Janu- 
ary. Other  addresses  are  to  follcw 
in  later  issues  of  the  Instructor. 
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tributed  to  change  man's  life  and 
progress.  And  then  he  ends  with 
these  words,  "The  last  100  years 
have  been  the  greatest  century  in 
human  history  for  invention  and 
discovery  that  has  fundamentally 
changed  the  course  of  civilization. 
The  next  500  or  100  years  should 
be  utilized  not  merely  for  refine- 
ment, improvements,  and  exten- 
sions in  the  field  of  power,  but  also 
for  learning  how  to  use  man's  new 
techniques  more  wisely.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  with  their  aid  to  solve 
that  greatest  of  all  problems,  the 
creation  of  a  new  era  of  world-wide 
and  lasting  peace.  Our  greatest 
problem  of  the  new  postwar  age 
will  not  be  how  to  produce,  but 
how  to  use — not  how  to  create,  but 
how  to  co-operate,  not  how  to 
maim  and  to  kill,  but  how  to  live." 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  this 
learned  man,  I  am  sure  will  find  re- 
sponse in  our  own  hearts  because 
we  have  long  entertained  and  pro- 
claimed the  ^hesis  that  every  good 
thing  that  God  has  given  to  man  is 
to  be  utilized  for  his  benefit  and 
not  to  his  destruction.  And  when 
I  think  how  much  the  world  needs 
today  those  beneficent,  uplifting 
and  lofty  principles  which  you  teach 
to  the  children  of  the  Church,  and 
how  much  it  needs  a  generation  of 
youth  who  will  adhere  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  extend  them  throughout 
the  world,  I,  for  one,  stand  almost 
overwhelmed  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  task,  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  before  us.  I  cannot 
think  that  we  can  do  a  better  thing 
in  the  absence  of  our  fighting  men, 
nearly  100,000  of  whom  have  left 


the  ranks  of  our  own  people,  than 
to  prepare  for  their  return  and  to 
prepare  to  keep  their  homes  and 
their  communities  safe  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

I  believe  that  those  who  have 
faith  in  their  hearts  will  account 
us  their  benefactors,  and  their  tru- 
est friends  if  we  can  preserve  in 
their  absence  those  ideals  for  which 
they  have  gone  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. And  I  don't  believe  that  a 
fighting  man  out  in  the  many  fronts 
of  the  world  coming  from  our 
Church,  could  be  hurt  more  by  an 
enemy  bullet  than  he  could  by  the 
word  coming  to  him  that  his  sister 
had  not  lived  up  to  the  ideals  of 
womanhood  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed or  that  his  brother  had 
been  a  cad  and  had  been  unfaithful 
and  untrue  to  the  principles  which 
he  knew  to  be  divine. 

So  we  have  a  tremendous  obliga- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  to  pay  the  debt 
that  we  owe  these  men  fighting  to 
save  our  homes  and  liberty  and  the 
things  that  we  prize  so  highly.  And 
I  am  grateful  that  men  and  women 
such  as  you  are,  are  engaged  in  that 
undertaking.  It  won't  be  long  be- 
fore some  of  those  men  will  be  com- 
ing home.  We  hope  that  it  won't 
be  too  long  before  great  numbers 
will  come  home.  When  they  do 
come,  I  hopfe  they  will  find  that 
you  have  kept  the  organizations,  of 
which  they  are  fond,  and  to  which 
they  all  owe  much  of  their  train- 
ing and  idealism,  in  good  condition. 
I  don't  want  to  see  those  boys  come 
back  to  broken  down  Sunday 
Schools  and  classes.  I  want  to  see 
them   come  back  to  live,  growing 
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institutions  which  will  gain  their 
admiration  and  which  once  claimed 
their  attention  and  interest.  You 
can  do  that  for  them.  I  am.  glad  to 
see  you  utilize  every  facility  that 
is  available  in  order  to  make  a  deep- 
er and  more  lasting  impression  upon 
the  youth  for  their  good  and  their 
protection  because  nothing  will  pro- 
tect them  more  than  good  prin- 
ciples. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you 
contemplate  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  after  this  war.  An  obligation 
will  rest  upon  us  to  take  the  gospel 
to  many  lands.  I  look  for  a  wider 
opportunity  to  spread  the  gospel 
and  to  preach  the  principles  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  revelation, 
than  we  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 
We  need  an  army  of  trained  mis- 
sionaries to  replace  these  armies  of 
liberation  that  have  gone  out  into 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
these  trained  missionaries  are  to 
come    from"    the    families    of    the 


Church,  and  from  your  Sunday 
Schools.  If  they  have  the  knowledge 
which  is  essential  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth  and  the  testimony 
and  the  faith  to  give  it  substance 
and  body,  you,  yourself,  who  have 
trained  them  will  make  an  unestim- 
able  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  work  in  this  world. 

I  want  to  bring  to  you  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Presidency  and 
the  General  Authorities  for  your 
splendid  service  in  this  great;  cause. 
You  have  their  confidence  and  you 
have  their  gratitude  for  all  that 
you  are  doing  and  you  constantly 
have  their  prayers  as  you  have  mine 
now,  that  your  labors  may  be 
crowned  with  success  and  that 
thousands  hereafter  will  rise  to  call 
you  blessed  for  the  painstaking,  de- 
voted labors  which  you  have  put 
forth  to  train  the  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the   everlasting  gospel. 

May^God  bless  you.  Amen. 


Our  Cover  Picture 


John  means  "gracious."  Perhaps  it  was  this  disciple's  graciousness 
that  made  him  beloved  of  the  Master.  John,  who  was  James's  brother  is 
usually  mentioned  with  Peter  and  James.  In  the  Gospels  we  are  informed 
that  John  was  promised  by  Jesus  that  he  should  never  "taste  death."  This 
is  understood  by  us  as  "translation."  The  Prophet  Joseph  once  inquired 
of  the  Lord  whether  John  "tarried  in  the  flesh  or  had  died,"  and  received 
this  answer,  which  we  put  in  dialogue: 

Jesus:    What  desirest  thou? 

John:  Lord,  give  me  power  over  death,  that  I  may  bring;  souls  unto 
thee. 

Jesus:  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  tarry  until  I  come  in  my 
glory,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  before  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and 
people. 
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My  brethren  and  sisters; 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of 
the  group  of  Church  officers  to 
which  I  belong.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Sun- 
day School  workers  of 
the  Church. 

The  19th  century  has 
been  called  by  many 
people  the  century  of  the 
child.  During  that  cen- 
tury more  was  done  for 
the  building  of  educa- 
tional programs,  and  the 
training  of  the  child,  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We 
kept  before  us  constantly 
the  maxim  of  the  old 
proverb  maker,  "As  the  twig  is 
bent,  so  the  tree  is  inclined."  The 
twentieth  century,  our  century, 
may  well  be  called  the  century  of 
learning.  We  made  a  great  discov- 
ery about  a  generation  ago,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  discovered  that  man  can 
learn,  no  matter  how  old  he  is. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  confined 
the  learning  period  to  the  first  25 
or  30  years  of  life.  Now  we  know 
better.  There  is  no  end  to  the  power 
of  learning.  The  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  Schools  are  making  good 
use  of  that  discovery.    Not  only  is 
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our  organization  the  largest  in  the 
Church,  therefore  of  tremendous 
power  in  shaping  the  Church,  but 
it  also  forgets  age  limits.  From 
the  years  of  infancy,  to  the  years 
of  old  age,  the  Sunday 
Schools  offer  opportuni- 
ties to  the  people. 

The  Sunday  Schools 
have  a  great  objective. 
No  institution  is  worth 
its  existence  unless  it  has 
an  objective.  That  ob- 
jective is  a  very  simple 
one — to  make  Latter-day 
Saints.  Every  step  taken, 
every  course  of  study 
provided,  every  meeting 
like  this,  must  have  in 
view  the  making  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  key  was  given  us  many 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable documents  left  to  man- 
kind— Section  93  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  There  the  Lord, 
speaking  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  said,  "I  have  commanded 
you  to  bring  up  your  children  in 
light  and  truth."  Latter-day  Saints 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  light  and  truth.  That  is  the 
whole  concern  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church,  as  of  every  organi- 
zation within  the  Church.  Such  an 
objective  means  far  more  than  the 
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mere  teaching  of  facts.  It  implies 
the  building  of  faith  in  the  restored 
gospel.  That  message  must  be  so 
imprinted  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  pupils  that  it  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

This  objective  can  be  realized  only 
by  conformity  on  the  part  of  us 
here  tonight,  with  the  programs, 
lessons,  and  practices,  set  before  us 
for  our  guidance.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  Sunday  Schools  for  officers 
or  teachers  who  keep  their  eyes  upon 
something  else  than  that  which  is 
provided  by  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  which  is  al- 
ways in  close  association  with  the 
General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 
We  have  no  right,  as  I  view  it,  in 
the  name  of  our  organization,  which 
is  really  a  great  University  of  Theol- 
ogy, to  set  up  independent  courses 
of  instruction  because  we  may  be- 
lieve that  those  provided  are  not 
quite  satisfactory. 

In  accomplishing  our  great  ob- 
jective, we  must  use  every  means 
of  instruction  provided  in  these 
modern  days.  You  will  recall  that 
during  the  last  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years,  so  many  new  discoveries 
have  been  made  as  to  make  almost 
a  new  world.  Everything  that  may 
have  been  discovered  or  invented 
during  that  period,  may  be  used, 
if  so  desired,  to  attain  the  objective 
of  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools, 
the  making  and  training  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Remember  that  when 
the  Lord  began  His  work  in  this 
dispensation,  the  printing  press,  a 
relatively  recent  invention,  was 
used  to  produce  the  Book  of  Mor- 
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mon.    We  welcome  new  light    and 
the  consequent  progress. 

Tonight  we  are  to  discuss  visual 
instruction,  recently  come  into  ex- 
istence as  an  important  device  in 
performing  our  work.  I  thought 
today,  knowing  of  this  institute, 
that  one  of  our  great  leaders  spoke 
about  such  helps  long  before  the : 
value  of  visual  instruction  was 
largely  recognized.  I  wondor  if  this 
quotation  from  a  sermon  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  Impresses  you  as  it  Impressed 
me  when  I  first  read  it.  He  says, 
"We  should  have  more  of  the  chil- 
dren attend  the  Sunday  School,  and 
the  teachers  should  continually 
place  objects  before  them  that 
would  lead  them  to  study,  to  im- 
prove in  their  manners,  in  their 
words,  in  their  looks,  and  in  their 
behavior;  and  that  will  guide  their 
minds  aright.  You  will  find  we  can 
place  objects  before  them,  that  will 
do  them  much  good  in  their 
thoughts  and  reflections,  that  will 
improve  their  young  and  tender 
minds,  and  have  an  Influence  upon 
their  future  lives  for  good;  and  we 
can  thus  bring  them  up  into  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  (Discourses  p.  241)  I  won- 
der if  the  great  prophet  looking 
down  through  the  years  foresaw 
what  we  are  doing  tonight.  He  uses 
the  word  "object";  but  Isn't  that 
really  what  we  are  considering  to- 
night? 

One  more  word.    We  who  labor 

in  the  Sunday  Schools  receive  the 

supreme  reward  of  knowing  that  we 

have  shaped  human  lives  for  good. 

— More  on  page  171 
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vJood  teachers  have  always  known 
and  utilized  people  as  an  excellent 
source  of  information  and  as  one 
method  of  enriching  and  supple- 
menting classroom  teach- 
ing. They  have  not  al- 
ways known  that  people 
are  really  audio-visual 
aids  but  they  are.  They 
can  become  one  of  the 
most  helpful  of  these 
types  of  aids  when  teach- 
ers become  sensitive  to 
their  possibilities  and 
understand  in  what  learn- 
ing situations  and  why 
and  how  they  should  be 
used. 

In  our  Sunday  School  teaching 
when  we  use  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  can  give  helpful  in- 
formation, we  need  to  always  set 
up  certain  criteria  to  help  us  de- 
termine when,  why,  and  under 
what  learning  conditions  are  peo- 
ple good  sources  of  information. 

People  are  good  sources  of  in- 
formation when  the  purpose  of  the 
lesson  is  acquiring  information  and 
understanding  and  conditions  jus- 
tify the  direct  presentation  of  the 
facts  by  an  expert.  For  our  pur- 
poses, people  are  experts  whose  in- 
formation of  the  particular  subject 
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matter  to  be  taught  is  greater  than 
the  teacher's.  People  can  also  be 
called  experts  whose  backgrounds 
are  quite  unlike  that  of  the  teacher's 
and  because  of  their 
particular  backgrounds 
would  have  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  a  par- 
ticular lesson.  These  peo- 
ple may  be  called  guest 
speakers,  experts  or  lec- 
turers. The  term  lecture 
as  applied  to  Sunday 
School  should  not  be  a 
formal,  but  should  be  an 
informal  presentation  of 
facts  conducted  in  the 
happy,  free  spirit  of  a 
modern  Sunday  School. 

Guest  speakers  can  give  children 
experiences  not  easily  gained  other- 
wise. They  add  to  the  variety  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  therefore 
have  an  interest  and  novelty  value 
which  is  essential  for  learning.  The 
potential  contribution  of  the  guest 
speaker  is  in  helping  the  teacher 
supply  desired  information  of  il- 
lustrative materials  that  are  not 
otherwise  available.  They  help  pu- 
pils gain  correct  concepts  in  a  short- 
er length  of  time  because  of  the 
speaker's  expertness  in  his  particular 
field. 
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People  should  be  used  as  helpful 
sources  of  information  only  after 
the  potential  values  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  purpose  to  be 
achieved  have  been  examined  and 
compared  with  the  contribution  of 
the  regular  Sunday  School  teacher. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  having 
a  guest  speaker  must  exceed  or  be 
different  from  those  of  the  regular 
teacher  of  classwork  to  be  justified. 
The  contribution  of  the  speaker 
must  be  related  directly  to  the  on- 
going work  of  the  class  to  be 
worthwhile.  However,  having  tak- 
en the  precautions  just  mentioned, 
firsthand  contact  with  people  will 
further  illuminatei  and  re-inforce 
those  understandings  which  the 
student  can  gain  from  their  teach- 
ers, books  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

The  teacher  must  constantly 
keep  in  mind  that  the  potential 
values  in  using  people  as  helpful 
sources  of  information  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  quality  of  the  pur- 
poses set  out  to  be  accomplished 
and  the  ability  and  suitability  of 
the  people  selected  to  help  children 
achieve  them;  and  also  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  preparations  made 
by  the  teacher  and  pupils  before 
the  guest  speakers  present  their  con- 
tributions. Among  the  essential 
conditions  and  understandings  the 
following  are  of  major  importance. 

As  teachers,  we  have  become 
fearful  of  the  use  of  the  telling  or 
lecturing  method  which  of  neces- 
sity is  used  by  guest  speakers.  We 
seem  to  forget  that  true  listening  is 
an  active  process  and  when  pupils 
listen,  at  no  matter  what  age,  with 
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an  intent  to  learn,  they  are  study- 
ing just  as  certainly  as  if  they  were 
reading  a  book. 

But  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  difficult  for  youth  to  maintain  a 
sustained  attention  when  listening. 
One  element  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  learning  is  to  take  place 
is  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  pupils  are  listening  with 
a  ready  background  which  enables 
them  to  understand.  We  must  not 
invite  speakers  to  bring  a  message 
that  we  have  not  given  pupils  a 
background  for.  Readiness  implies 
interest  or  a  desire  to  learn.  We 
all  know  in  Sunday  School  the  im- 
portance of  relating  new  ideas  to 
familiar  ideas  or  being  sure  the  child 
has  a  background  for  interpretation. 
That  children  read  meaning  into 
what  they  hear  in  terms  of  their 
immediate  past  experience  should  be 
constantly  remembered. 

Teachers  must  also  remember 
that  listening  is  the  study  device 
used  in  using  people  as  sources  of 
information  and  the  following  pre- 
cautions in  building  up  a  state  of 
readiness  are  essential.  This  teach- 
ing is  to  take  place  a  week  or  two 
or  at  least  the  week  before  the 
speaker  is  to  lecture. 

1.  The  teacher  should  make  a 
clear  outline  of  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished. 

2.  The  outline  should  be  pre- 
pared into  question  or  problem 
form. 

3.  It  should  then  be  given  to 
children  as  an  assignment. 

4.  The  teacher  should  motivate 
the  class  to  make  sure  that  inter- 
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est  is  developed  in  the  speaker  and  novel    and   interest    value    of   this 

his  contribution.  one  method  of  teaching.  The  num- 

5.  A  review  of  some  prelimin-  ber  of  guest  speakers  chosen  for 
ary  activity  should  provide  in  the  one  year  would  certamly  depend 
minds  of  the  children  a  proper  upon  the  teacher  the  particular 
background  and  mind  set  for  the  class,  and  the  availability  of  speak- 
lecture  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  community. 

_,,             ,         1111            u  Think  how  the  lesson  could  be 

6.  The  teacher  should  have  tne  ,          j  •      i  •    j        ^              u 

1  . 1  1          1      1          J           J      I.      •  enhanced  in  this  department  where 

children  clearly  understand  what  is  ,    ,          •   ^    ^    u           u    -^^a 

,                  \    r           11  one  of  the  points  to  be  emphasized 

to   be  expected   from  the  lecture.  .^  ^^^  i„,portance  of  the  dedication 

The  value  of  a  guest   speaker  can  ^^    p^ij;^^^    if    ^    well-informed 

be  assured  only  by  adequate  prep-  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  community  is  invited 

aration  before  the  lecture.  ^     ,.           t,  u„^-   „     t^  u^  ^f  ^^ci- 

to  discuss  ralestine.     i  o  be  oi  most 

It  is  an  absolute  must  if  people  j^g^p^  ^^^  teacher  should  be  sure  the 

are  to  be  good  sources  of  informa-  ^[^^^  j^as  some  background  of  mean- 

tion  that  the  teacher,  or  in  classes  ^^gs    by    giving    them    beforehand 

above  the  Junior  Department,  a  re-  ^^^^  knowledge  of  the  geography 

sponsible  committee,  make  detailed  ^^f  Palestine  and  some  feeling  of  ap- 

arrangements     with     the     speaker.  preciation  for  its  past  history. 

This  should  be  done  far  enough  in  Then,  there  is  a  wonderful  lesson 

advance  to  give  the  speaker  a  chance  ^n  "The  Gathering  of  Israel"  or  the 

to  make  adequate  preparation.  Some  "Present  Missionary  System."  The 

of    the    details   would    include    the  objective  of  the  lesson  is  to  impress 

manner  in  which  the  lecture  is  to  students  with  the  spirit  and  purpose, 

be  made,  acquaint  the  speaker  with  ^^f  ^.j^g  church  Missionary  System, 

the  background  and  age  of  pupils  a^j^^   ^q^jj   impress  young  people 

to  be  taught,  the  contribution  of  ^j^j^  ^j^g  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 

the  lecture  to  the  regular  work  of  church  Missionary  System  as  well  as 

the   class   and   the  particular   pur-  ^  young  returned  missionary?  This 

poses  it  is  to  serve.  lesson  would  also  be  doubly  enriched 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  read  care-  if  a  convert  were  asked  to  tell  how 

fully   through   the   lessons   in  one  she  was  converted  to  the  gospel  by 

manual,  the  Junior  Department  for  a  missionary.  In  every  ward  we  have 

our    12    and    13    year  olds,    to  see  returned  missionaries  and  converts, 

what  lessons  would  be  enriched  by  I   have  seen  teachers  struggling 

using  people  as  good  sources  of  in-  trying  to  hold  the  interest  of  young 

formation.  I  found  1 2  lessons  out  of  adolescents  in  teaching  the  Church 

48  where  the  subject  matter  would  Welfare  Plan.     I  wonder   if   they 

lend  itself  to  fine  treatment  by  an  didn't  miss   a   golden   opportunity 

expert.  Now,  we  wouldn't  recom-  when  they  failed  to  seek  and  use 

mend   that  in  one  class   we  invite  the  active  assistance  of  the  Bishop 

twelve  guest  speakers  during  a  year  or  someone  he  recommended  to  talk 

for  that   would  be  overdoing   the  to  the  class  about  the  Welfare  Plan 
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and    the   coatribution    their   ward 
was  making  to  the  program. 

In  the  lesson  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  educational  opportunities 
provided  by  their  Church,  who 
could  give  them  as  much  correct  in- 
formation as  the  local  seminary- 
teacher?  A  seminary  graduate  could 
be  invited  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
value  of  the  work. 

The  Tabernacle  Organ  is  one  of 
the  great  cultural  contributions  of 
our  Church  that  young  people 
should  know  about.  Don't  you  think 
the  ward  organist  in  every  ward  is 
the  best  one  qualified  to  stimulate 
appreciation  for  this  great  organ? 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  in  every 
ward  in  our  Church  there  are  doz- 
ens of  people  who  can  help  enrich 
and  supplement  our  teaching  be- 
cause they  are  good  sources  of  m 
formation.  There  are  pioneers,  peo- 
ple whose  forefathers  were  pioneers, 
converts,  missionaries,  heads  of 
priesthood  organizations,  heads  and 
officers  of  auxiliary  organizations, 
people  who  have  traveled  widely, 
people  with  special  interest  and  abil- 
ities such  as  people  who  are  author- 
ities on  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  we  could  go 
on  indefinitely. 

We  have  a  wonderful  source  of 
information  in  the  State  office  and 
local  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Pioneers.  They  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  collecting  and  recording 
local  history  that  is  replete  with 
concrete,  colorful  and  heroic  experi- 
ences of  Mormon  colonizers.  In  Salt 
Lake  County  alone  there  are  66 
chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Pioneers.  They  keep  an  up-to-date 
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Ust  of  all  living  pioneers  who  crossed 
the  plains  and  all  pioneers  who 
were  born  in  Utah  for  the  first  22 
years  after  its  settlement.  There 
are  over  100  of  these  pioneers  in 
our  County  and  there  are  82  living 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  plains  eith- 
er as  babies  or  small  children.  There 
are  20  living  pioneers  in  the  17  th 
Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City  alone.  Most 
of  our  pioneers  are  living  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  they  should 
be  able  to  tell  us  of  the  significant 
part  their  parents  played  in  early 
Church  history. 

Think  what  an  inspiration  to 
any  group  of  Mormon  youth  Broth- 
er Alma  Clayton  would  be  if  he 
talked  to  your  class  about  his  fath- 
er who  wrote  "Come,  Come,  Ye 
Saints."  Brother  Clayton  has  been 
kind  enough  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  meet  with  us  in  our  visual  aids 
exhibit  tonight.  Tomorrow  night, 
Sister  Ellen  Nash  Parkinson,  who 
crossed  the  plains  when  she  was  a 
small  child  of  2^  years,  will  meet 
with  us.  Her  father  made  the  trip 
across  the  plains  five  times.  Her 
grandmother  sailed  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  to  Boston,  from  there 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Honolulu. 
They  had  expected  to  start  a  Mor- 
mon colony  there  but  found  the 
conditions  unfriendly.  Youth  would 
thrill,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  hearing 
Sister  Parkinson  or  other  pioneers 
recount  some  of  their  heroic  experi- 
ences. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  as  Sunday 
School  teachers  let  us  not  fail  to 
seek  and  use  the  active  assistance  of 
people  who  can  help  make  our  Sun- 
day School  teaching  successful. 


vjeorae  (o^.  L^c 
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Experiences  As  A  Delegate  To  Congress 


W  lien  Delegate-elect  Cannon  bade 
his  family  goodbye  in  late  Novem- 
ber 1873,  and  started  his  journey 
to  Washington  it  was  not  with  the 
light  heart  of  a  new  mem- 
ber of  congress  going 
there  for  the  first  time. 
He  knew-  he  was  walking 
into  trouble.  He  arrived 
before  December  1st,  the 
date  set  for  swearing  in 
the  members,  and  on  that 
important  day  he  rose  to 
face  a  very '  serious  situ- 
ation. He  records  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  journal: 

"Ua  pule  au  i  ke  Akua 
me  ko'u  lole  hemolele. 
[I  prayed  to  God  with  great  hu- 
mility—  translation  from  Hawai- 
ian] I  called  upon  him  mightily  in 
prayer  to  help  me.  This  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  I  am  here  with- 
out a  man  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
me;  but  I  have  a  Friend  more  pow- 
erful than  they  all.  In  this  I  rejoice. 
I  feel  there  are  angels  with  me,  and 
as  one  of  old  said,  they  that  are 
for  us  are  more  than  they  who  are 
against  us.  "When  I  pray  I  feel  com- 
forted and  filled  with  joy.  Of  my- 
self I  feel  very  weak;  but  in  my 
Lord  I  feel  strong." 


GEORGE  0. 


In  Washington  were  Genera/ 
George  R.  Maxwell,  the  defeated 
candidate,  and  others  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  the  seating. 
They  induced  Repre- 
sentative Merriam  of 
i  New  York  to  raise  an  ob- 
jection. Delegate  Can- 
't .-•^r  non  was  asked  to  stand 
aside.  He  did  so  and 
waited  until  the  matter 
was  argued"  out.  Then 
the  motion  to  seat  him 
was  carried  with  only  one 
negative  vote. 

His  journal  closes  that 
GANNON  day  with  these  words:  "I 
felt  profoundly  thankful 
to  the  Lord  and  praised  him  with 
all  my  heart.  How  blessed  it  is  to 
be  his  servant!" 

The  point  of  view  of  another 
member  on  this  incident  is  inter- 
esting. Elder  Cannon  records  in  his 
journal  of  Feb.  3,  1874,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sayler  of  Ohio,  refer- 
ring back  to  it.  "Mr.  Cannon  walked 
up  to  be  sworn  with  the  rest  of  the 
delegates,  when  a  fool  from  the 
other  side  (Mr.  Sayler  is  a  demo- 
crat) jumped  up  and  objected  and 
afterwards  offered  a  resolution.  Mr. 
Cannon  walked  out  coolly  to  one 
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side   and    stood   there,   and   I   was  sinated  and  seven  years  later  Presi- 

struck  with  admiration  at  the  man-  dent  Garfield  was  to  become  a  vic- 

ner  in  which  he  went  through  the  tim.    President    Grant    had    bitter 

scene;  he  showed  such  pluck  and  enemies  among  the  Democrats  who 

betrayed    so    little    agitation.     He  were  almost  ready  to  institute  im- 

looked  as  though  he  didn't  care  a  peachment  proceedings  against  him 

d —  whether  they  swore  him  in  or  toward  the  end  of  his  term.    Those 

not.    I  told  our  fellows  we  must  were  days   of  hot  passions   and  if 

stand  up  to  that  man,  and  we  did,  violence  had  come  to  the  President, 

not  one   of   our  side  that  did  not  the  Mormons,  against  whom  he  was 

give  him  his  vote."  notoriously     hostile,     would     have 

When  Congress  adjourned  for  been  suspected.  It  would  have  been 
the  Christmas  holidays,  Elder  Can-  like  blaming  the  Christians  for  the 
non  returned  home.  During  his  burning  of  Rome, 
stay  he  made  a  hurried  trip  to  St.  Returning  to  Washington,  Dele- 
George,  as  President  Young  was  gate  Cannon  found  himself  occupied 
wintering   there.  not  only  with  the  constructive  work 

Under  date  of  January  4th,  1874,  of  his  office  but  with  a  serious  at- 
he  records  receiving  the  following  tempt  to  expel  him  and  with  con- 
advice  from  that  leader:  "He  said  stant  legislation  that  affected  ad- 
that  I  ought  to  be  careful  about  my  versely  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Dur- 
movements  in  Washington — that  I  ing  the  first  ten  days  of  March,  as 
would  be  watched  and  everything  shown  in  his  journal,  all  these  three 
I  did  scrutinized  and  I  ought  to  situations  were  well  illustrated, 
keep  a  journal  of  my  movements  "Mar.  2,  1874.  I  presented  today 
that  I  could  prove  where  I  was  at  under  the  call  of  the  states  and  ter- 
any  time.  If  anything  should  oc-  ritories  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
cur  to  Gen.  Grant,  he  (the  Presi-  Utah  as  a  state,  with  a  memorial 
dent)  would  be  accused  of  having  and  constitution  accompanying, 
prompted  its  commission,  and  I  which  were  adopted  and  framed  two 
would  probably  be  charged  with  years  ago  by  the  constitutional  con- 
having  had  it  done.  He  said  that  vention.  Before  going  to  the  House 
next  to  himself  I  was  the  most  I  called  upon  President  Grant  and 
hated  of  any  of  the  authorities.  told  him  of  my  intention.  I  hoped 
.  .  .  They  would  seek  my  life  with  to  be  able  to  draw  him  out.  He 
the  greatest  of  anxiety  after  seek-  treated  me  courteously,  said  being 
ing  his,  and  I  ought  to  be  careful  requested  by  the  assembly  of  the 
of  myself.  In  all  the  publications  Territory  to  present  the  memorial, 
of  our  enemies  my  name  was  gen-  I  ought  to  do  so,  but  was  very  non- 
erally  held  up  to  the  public  next  committal, 
to  his  own."  "I  called  upon  Gen.  Butler  at  his 

Such     precautions     were    mani-  house  this  evening  and  talked  with 

festly    wise.     Nine     years     before,  him  about  the  McKee  bill  and  the 

President   Lincoln   had   been   assas-  action  of  the  committee  upon  it  and 
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that  they  would  report  tomorrow. 
He  promised  to  be  on  hand."  (The 
McKee  bill  was  another  effort  to 
substitute  autocratic  government 
in  Utah  for  the  right  of  free 
people.) 

"Mar.  3,  1874.  .  .  .  The  commit- 
tee on  territories  was  not  called." 

"Mar.  4,  1874.  The  committee 
on  territories  was  called  this  morn- 
ing. The  following  extract  from 
the  Congressional  Record  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was 
disposed  of.  .  .  .  The  rule  under 
which  this  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  is  a  new  one, 
adopted  since  we  met.  To  my  mind 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  plainly  ap- 
parent in  all  this.  By  what  seem- 
ingly simple  and  insignificant  means 
the  Lord  brings  to  pass  his  marvelous 
designs!  Who  can  see  it?  Not  the 
wicked,  for  they  deny  his  power 
and  give  all  the  glory  to  man. 
Members  said  to  me,  'How  well  you 
have  managed  this!'  God  is  not 
thought  of." 

"Mar.  10,  1874.  Maxwell  is  push- 
ing the  case,  and  is  anxious  to  have 
the  committee  on  elections  set  a 
time  for  the  hearing  of  the  case 
[to  expel].  Looking  at  the  matter 
as  men  view  such  things,  it  would 
seem  as  though,  with  the  prejudice 
existing  on  the  subject  of  Mormon- 
ism,  he  would  be  able  to  give  me 
trouble.  But  my  trust  is  in  the 
Lord.  He  sent  me  here;  he  knows 
my  position;  he  has  always  been 
my  friend  and  I  rely  upon  him 
now." 

It  is  hard  for  younger  people, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  back 


into  those  days  of  hostility,  to  real- 
ize the  situation  of  the  Later-day 
Saints  in  the  national  scene  prior  to 
1890.  After  the  failure  of  the  Mc- 
Kee bill,  the  Poland  bill,  with  some 
of  its  harsh  features  was  brought 
before  Congress.  Let  us  again  turn 
to  Delegate  Cannon's  journal. 

"June  2,  1874.  This  morning 
Poland  got  the  floor  for  his  bill 
and  was  determined  to  put  it 
through  under  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  saw  Speaker  [James  G.] 
Blaine  and  asked  him  about  getting 
more  time.  He  could  do  nothing 
only  as  P.  permitted  unless  the 
House  voted  down  the  previous 
question.  He  urged  me  to  see  Po- 
land. I  did  so.  He  said  he  would 
speak  a  few  minutes,  then  move  the 
previous  question  and  give  me  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  he  would 
use  the  remainder  of  the  time.  (See 
Record  for  proceedings)  Judge 
Crounse  and  Mr.  Potter  both  wished 
to  speak.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to 
speak  in  favor  of  us.  While  Crounse 
was  speaking  some  were  swearing  at 
him.  Hawley  of  Illinois  was  par- 
ticularly bitter.  He  sat  within  my 
hearing  of  his  remarks.  McKee  said 
if   he   could  he  would  have  every 

Mormon .  The  subject  of  Mor- 

monism  arouses  madness  in  some 
men  when  mentioned  as  the  waving 
of  a  red  flag  does  in  a  wild  bull. 
Jasper  D.  Ward:  let  him  be  re- 
membered, O  God.  ... 

"Our  enemies  are  jubilant.  My 
trust  is  still  in  the  Lord.  He  has 
promised  to  take  care  of  us  and  to 
redeem  Zion." 

"June  3,  1874.  The  opinion  seems 
general  that  I  shall  be  expelled.   Mr. 
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Pike  asked  me  what  I  should  think 
if  I  were  expelled.  I  replied  I  would 
think  it  all  right.  God  had  this 
matter  imder  his  control  and  I  felt 
calm  and  unconcerned.  I  talked  to 
him  till  my  own  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  his  too.  The  spirit  rested 
upon  him  and  he  talked  very 
strongly  setting  forth  legal  reasons 
in  favor  of  my  side  of  the  case. 
I  got  a  hint  today  that  Mr,  Blaine 
did  not  feel  friendly  to  us,  and 
rather  favored  harsh  measures." 

"June  4,  1874.  Mr.  Fitch  told 
me  as  a  great  secret  that  Grant  had 
promised  if  the  bill  did  not  pass 
he  would  call  an  extra  session.  He 
thought  without  doubt  I  would  be 
expelled.  His  talk  was  very  dis- 
couraging for  us.  I  cannot  get  con- 
cerned. I  feel  very  calm  and  de- 
void of  fear.  .  .  .  The  Lord  has  not 
revealed  to  me  (or  if  he  has  I  have 
failed  to  comprehend  it)  that  these 
events  shall  occur,  yet  if  I  trust  my 
outer  senses  they  would  seem  in- 
evitable." 

"June  19,  1874.  ...  I  called  on 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  this  morn- 
ing. ...  I  said  I  hoped  he  would 
see  reasons  not  to  report.  He  re- 
plied with  some  asperity  that  that 
would  be  an  act  of  perfidy;  that 
Utah  should  obey  the  same  laws  as 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  ...  I  replied 
very  gently.  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
quarrel  or  to  strike  back  in  the 
spirit  which  he  had;  but  my  usual 
combativeness  which  such  language 
and  manner  arouse  did  not  mani- 
fest itself.  ...  I  spoke  of  the  mo- 
tives which  actuate  our  enemies. 
He  was  disposed  to  get  angry  at 
that,  because  he  said  that  his  motives 
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were  good.  I  told  him  that  if  I 
viewed  him  as  prompted  by  motives 
which  I  knew  others  to  be  posses- 
sed of,  I  should  not  think  of  calling 
upon  him.  Before  I  got  through 
talking  to  him  my  feelings  almost 
overcame  me.  He  noticed  it  and  he 
was  touched  by  it.  He  said  it  was 
a  painful  duty  which  he  had  to  per- 
form and  he  wished  he  did  not 
have  it  to  do.  Before  we  got  through 
he  was  much  softened,  and  when  I 
attempted  to  go  he  stopped  me.  As 
it  terminated,  I  was  glad  I  called 
upon  him." 

The  first  Poland  bill  was  with- 
drawn and  a  second  more  moderate 
measure  was  introduced.  This  mod- 
ified by  amendments  was  passed 
and  became  law  late  in  June.  The 
matter  of  expulsion  was  let  ride  for 
the  time  being  and  adjournment 
taken. 

The  months  between  the  ad- 
journment and  reconvening  of 
Congress  early  in  December  were 
always  very  busy  times.  Elder  Can- 
non back  in  Utah  took  up  his  labors 
in  the  Church,  traveled  through 
the  settlements  as  directed,  and 
looked  after  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor and  other  business  mat- 
ters and  the  needs  of  his  growing 
family. 

Back  in  Washington  the  matter 
of  expulsion  continued,  but  did  not 
succeed^'  All  this  time  the  man 
from  Utah  was  making  friends  and 
pleading  against  special  legislation. 
He  speaks  of  meeting  General 
James  A.  Garfield  on  the  train  as 
they  rode  from  Philadelphia  to 
"Washington  in  January,  1875.  They 
were  acquainted,  as  the  General  was 
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also  a  member  of  the  House.  The 
apostle  had  an  "interesting  conver- 
sation with  him  on  our  views  and 
doctrines." 

A  practice,  not  now  possible  in 
the  House  but  still  retained  in  the 
Senate,  that  of  filibustering,  was 
rather  frequently  used.  The  Utah 
delegate  had  no  vote  but  records 
that  on  January  29,  1875,  the 
"House  had  been  in  continuous  ses- 
sion 46  hours  and  25  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  75  roll  calls  were  made, 
involving  the  calling  of  upwards 
of  50,000  names."  And  less  than  a 
month  later  he  enters.  "The  Demo- 
crats succeeding  in  filibustering  all 
night,  the  Republicans  not  having 
of  their  own  numbers  a  quorum  of 
the  House  were  unable  to  check 
them.  There  was  bad  leadership  on 
the  part  of  Gen,  Butler.  ...  I  was 
reminded  of  what  the  Swedish 
Chancellor  Oxenstjerne  said  to  his 
son  when  he  took  him  to  see  the 
Swedish  parliament:  'Behold,  my 
son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed.'  " 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  back 
in  Utah  Elder  Cannon  was  occupied 
with  the  brethren  in  preaching  the 
United  Order  to  the  Saints.  Under 
date  of  August  24,  at  Coalville,  he 
writes  in  his  journal:  "We  read  the 
rules  and  catechized  the  leading  men 
who  wished  to  be  baptized  and  they 
expressed  their  determination  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God 
before  the  congregation.  A  suitable 
spot  having  been  found  for  baptism 
I  entered  the  water  and  baptized 
17  of  them.  Bro's  Taylor  and  Wood- 
ruff confirmed  them," 

And  on  the  last  day  of  the  same 


month  he  writes:  "Met  according 
to  appointment  at  the  Old  Taber- 
nacle with  the  brethren  who  had 
joined  the  United  Order  [in  a  meet- 
ing] that  had  been  got  up  by  the 
President  and  their  families.  Presi- 
dent Young  and  Elder  Taylor  spoke 
with  great  plainness  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  read  the  articles  of  the 
Order.  The  president  gave  those 
covenanted  to  abide  by  the  riiles  the 
privilege  of  being  baptized.  In  the 
afternoon  I  baptized  20  in  the  font." 

The  following  Sunday,  President 
Young  called  on  Elder  Cannon  to 
read  at  the  obsequies  of  President 
George  A.  Smith  chapters  from  the 
Bible,  Book  of  Mormon  and  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  designated  by 
President  Smith  before  his  death. 
There  were  some  12,000  people  in 
the  Tabernacle.  He  speaks  of  what 
a  severe  labor  it  was  to  make  such 
a  large  audience  hear. 

Later  that  season  occurred  the 
visit  of  President  Ullyses  S.  Grant 
to  the  Territory.  On  Sunday,  Oct. 
3,  1875,  the  Chief  Executive  .was 
met  at  Ogden  by  President  Yotmg 
and  party,  who  were  introduced  to 
him  by  Delegate  Cannon.  On  the 
run  to  Salt  Lake  City,  President 
Young  conversed  with  Mrs.  Grant 
and  President  Grant  stood  with  the 
Utah  delegate  and  Gov.  Emery  on 
the  platform  where  he  could  ob- 
tain a  better  view  of  the  country- 
side. He  talked  with  Elder  Cannon 
about  the  people  and  their  indus- 
tries. As  he  rode  that  Sabbath  after- 
noon from  the  depot  to  -.  the  hotel 
the  streets  were  lined  with  Sunday 
school  children  behind  whom  stood 
— More  an  page  171 
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III.  Mission   to   the  Eastern   States 
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Ln  the  winter  of  1841  my  father 
died  of  quick  consumption ;  previous 
to  his  death,  I  had  written  to  him,  in- 
forming him  that  I  had  joined  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  and 
that  I  found  a  pearl  of 
great  price.  In  answer 
he  wrote  me  a  very  kind 
and  affectionate  letter 
and  said,  "Ezra,  you  say 
youi  have  the  pearl  of 
great  price;  if  so,  stick 
to  it." 

The  remainder  of  this 
year,  and  till  June,  1842, 
I  labored  on  the  Temple 
and  took  various  jobs  of 
work  for  the  support  of 
my  family,  I  strictly  paid  my  tith- 
ing and  attended  to  all  of  my 
duties.  Early  this  spring  my  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  whose 
name  is  Pamelia  Emma.  June, 
1842,  under  the  counsel  and  direc- 
tion of  Pres.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  I 
started  on  a  mission  to  the  Eastern 
States,  the  land  of  my  nativity, 
without  purse  or  scrip.  About 
thirty  miles  east  of  Nauvoo,  I  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  for  the  first  time 
and  preached  as  well  as  I  could  the 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel.  The 
next  meeting  I  held  was  in  Cham- 
bersburgh,  Illinois,  near  the  Illinois 
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river.  I  obtained  the  school  house 
and  gave  notice  to  the  people  that  I 
would  preach  there  in  the  afternoon. 
The  house  was  filled  and  many  stood 
outside  at  the  windows, 
and  I  preached  one  hour 
and  a  half  and  felt  as 
though  my  feet  were 
about  six  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  when  I 
stepped  I  could  not  feel 
it;  many  said  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  that 
they  had  never  heard 
such  a  discourse  in  their 
lives  and  I  really  began 
to  think  I  was  a  preacher. 
The  people  requested  me 
to  tarry  with  them  longer,  but  as 
my  appointment  was  out  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney. Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I 
started  for  the  townj  of  Milton, 
Norfolk  Gaunty,  Mass.,  and  ob- 
tained the  use  of  the  school  house 
and  appointed  a  meeting;  had  a 
small  congregation!  and  made  an 
attempt  to  preach,  but  not  hav- 
ing my  trust  in  the  Lord  as  much 
as  I  should,  it  proved  the  dryest  dis- 
course I  ever  heard;  and  had  there 
been  a  back  door  I  think  I  should 
have  been  missing;  but  just  as  I 
was  closing,  Bro.  Harlow  Redfield 
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came  into  the  meeting  andi  I  called  more,  for  he  had  labored  faithfully 
on  him  to  speak  which  he  did,  and  eight  years,  and  he  considered  the 
being  quite  a  preacher  the  meeting  Church  owed  him  a  living,  and  he 
passed  oflf  very  well,  so  that  the  con-  should  travel  after  this  in  cabins 
gregation  was  satisfied.  I  had  a  num-  and  eat  warm  meals. 
ber  of  acquaintances,  and  met  with  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and 
a  man  who  owed  me  a  httle  money,  spent  the  Sabbath  with  the  Saints 
which  with  some  few  presents,  made  and  the  4th  of  July,  and  enjoyed 
me  up  a  purse  of  a  few  dollars.  I  myself,  very  much,  I  visited  my  rela- 
took  steamer  on  the  river  Illinois  and  tives  in  Mendon,  Massachusetts, 
started  for  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  St.  hoping  they  would  embrace  the  Gos- 
Louis.  While  going  up  the  Ohio  pel.  I  obtained  the  use  of  the  meet- 
River,  I  preached  twice  on  the  steam-  ing  house  and  preached  three  or  four 
boat  and  the  Lord  greatly  blessed  Sabbaths,  but  truly  I  found  in  the 
me.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  op-  language  of  Jesus  that  a  prophet  was 
position  manifested  and  there  were  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
also  many  who  were  friendly  to  me  country  and  among  his  own  kin. 
and  the  cause  of  truth.  Some  threat-  There  were  some  few  who  believed, 
ened  to  throw  me  overboard,  but  but  had  not  courage  to  embrace  the 
there  was  a  gentleman  on  board  from  Gospel.  My  uncle,  Jared  Benson,  was 
Kentucky,  who  told  the  mobo-  very  much  opposed  to  his  son,  Jared, 
crats  if  they  began  that  they  would  but  my  aunt  Sally  was  quite  favor- 
have  to  commence  with  him  first,  able,  and  wished  me  to  understand 
and  this  put  a  check  upon  their  evil  that  she  had  never  opposed  me,  nor 
intention;  and  as  we  proceeded  up  my  religion,  and  we  parted  with  the 
the  river  about  ninety  miles  above  best  of  feelings.  My  uncle  told  me 
Cincinnatti,  the  shaft  broke  and  he  respected  me,  as  his  nephew,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  laid  it  to  my  could  agree  with  me  in  anything 
charge,  and  said  if  I  had  not  been  but  my  religion  which  he  could  not 
there  it  would  not  have  happened.  bear  to  hear  named.  I  went  to 
There  soon  came  along  another  boat;  Uxbridge  and  preached  in  the  school 
I  got  aboard  and  proceeded  to  Pitts-  house,  which  I  attended  when  young, 
burgh.  I  called  to  see  Elder  John  E.  and  had  a  good  congregation.  I  next 
Page,  who  was  presiding  there.  I  went  to  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
perceived  I  had  lost  my  license,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  meeting  house 
Elder  Page  said  he  would  give  me  to  preach  in  but  was  refused.  I  ob- 
one,  and  when  he  produced  it,  it  was  tained  a  hall  in  a  hotel,  and  gave  my 
quite  different  to  the  original.  I  appointment,  and  being  a  very 
asked  him  the  reason  for  the  differ-  aristocratic  place  there  were  but  few 
ence.  He  replied,  he  had  his  own  way  who  came  to  hear  except  the  rabble 
^  of  doing  business.  He  enquired  how  and  a  pacel  of  boys  who  came  to  an- 
I  traveled  on  the  boat.  I  told  him  I  noy  and  make  fun  and  deride.  I  only 
came  deck  passage.  He  said  he  had  held  one  meeting,  as  it  appeared  my 
done  so,  but  shouldn't  do  so  any  labors  were  not  wanted.    My  most 
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intimate  acquaintances*  would  not 
come  to  hear  me,  and  they  acknowl- 
edged their  disgust  at  my  having 
become  a  Mormon  and  follower  of 
Joseph  Smith,  and  they  condemned 
me  without  hearing  or  knowing 
what  I  believed.  At  one  time  I  got 
my  brother  in  a  notion  of  going  to 
Nauvoo,  111.,  with  me,  but  being 
young  among  his  friends,  they  told 
him  if  he  got  among  the  Mormons 
they  would  kill  him.  This  discour- 
aged him  and  he  gave  up  going.  All 
my  sisters  and  wife's  friends  treated 
me  very  kindly,  but  did  not  feel  to 
receive  the  truth.  I  went  to  the 
town  of  Milford,  Mass.,  to  visit  Adin 
Billow  a  universalist  minister,  I  was 
formerly  acquainted  with,  and  a  man 
I  used  to  like  to  hear  preach.  He  had 
given  up  his  position  as  a  traveling 
minister,  and  had  made  a  settlement 
in  that  town,  and  had  collected 
around  him  his  particular  friends 
and  formed  a  kind  of  community. 
He  received  me  very  kindly  and 
called  a  meeting  for  me.  I  preached 
twice  to  this  flock;  he  invited  me  to 
make  his  hoxise  my  home  as  long  as  I 
wished  to  stay.  I  remained  with  him 
nearly  a  week,  and  when  leaving  I 
bore  my  testimony  to  him  of  the 
truth  of  Mormonism  and  told  him 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet.  I 
also  told  him  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  man  could  preside  over  any 
body  of  people,  and  keep  sin  and  in- 
iquity from  among  them,  unless 
they  were  clothed  with  the  Priest- 
hood of  God;  this  gentleman  was 
very  much  beloved  by  all  my  rela- 
tives, who  thought  when  our  friends 
died  that  they  could  not  be  buried, 
unless  he  came  and  preached  the  f  u- 
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neral  sermon.  I  then  went  to  North- 
bridge,'  Mass.,  where  there  was  a 
small  branch  of  the  Church,  and  put 
up  with  Sister  White.  I  preached  a 
few  times  in  her  house.  I  was  then 
directed  to  go  to  Millbury,  Mass., 
and  commenced  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  people.  I  stayed  with 
Widow  Allen  a  few  weeks,  while  I 
remained  there.  I  heard  that  Dr. 
"Willard  Richards  was  at  North- 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  which  place  I  re- 
turned; he  enquired  how  I  was  get- 
ting along.  I  told  him  very  slowly 
and  that  I  had  not  baptized  any  one. 
He  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  not  be 
discouraged,  for  I  should  commence 
to  baptize. 

I  received  from  my  father's  estate 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  I  paid 
Bro.  Richards  my  tithing  and  took 
a  share  in  the  Nauvoo  house. 

I  returned  to  Millbury,  Mass.,  and 
soon  baptized  sixteen  persons.  I  then 
tried  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into 
Charlton,  Mass.,  where  I  preached 
several  times,  and  was  blessed  very 
much  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  preaching  upon  the 
power  that  attended  the  Apostles 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  same 
good  spirit  rested  upon  i^e  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  a  number 
of  the  people  came  to  me  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  said  if  ever  a  man 
spoke  by  the  power  of  God,  I  did; 
yet  only  one  out  of  the  number 
came  forward  for  baptism.  The  news 
spread  through  town  that  many 
were  believing  Mormonism  and  the 
next  meeting  I  held  the  Devil  mar- 
shalled his  host  against  me,  and  at 
— More  on  page  179 
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»^trong  men  seem  to  come  in 
groups.  They  stimulate  each  other 
and  each  spurs  the  others  to  strive 
harder  and  reach  higher  to  attain 
their  purposes.  Led  by 
Bishop  Lorenzo  Roundy, 
Kanarraville  had  such  a 
group  sixty  years  ago. 
They  were  active,  for- 
ward-looking leaders  and 
in  their  day  Kanarra  was 
the  richest  settlement  per 
capita  in  Southern  Utah. 

William  Ford  was  born 
Oct.  5,  1838  in  Gravely, 
Cambridgeshire,  England. 
His  parents,  John  Ford 
and  Rebecca  Chandler, 
were  of  the  sturdy,  honest  middle- 
class  English  folk.  John  was  not  re- 
ligious but  Rebecca  had  almost  a 
double  portion.  She  worried  much 
about  John  and  she  read  her  Bible 
every  day  but  neither  of  them  had 
membership  in  any  church.  John's 
father  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  his  mother  was  a  Bap- 
tist. John  and  Rebecca  leaned  to- 
ward the  latter  but  religion  had 
not  stirred  John  deep  enough  to 
impel  him  to  join  and  his  good  wife 
was  anxiously  waiting  and  praying 
for  him  to  make  the  decision. 

At  this  period  of  the  family  story 
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James  Ford,  John's  brother,  joined 
the  Mormons  and  that  wrecked 
all  complacency  and  indifference 
about  religion  in  the  whole  Ford 
family.  Most  of  them 
felt  shocked  and  dis- 
graced. John  had  heard 
vile  stories  about  the 
Mormons  and  when  James 
came  around  to  discuss 
his  religion  with  Rebecca 
John  forbade  him  to  ever 
mention  it  in  his  home. 
But  James  left  literature 
which  Rebecca  read.  She 
found  that  the  doctrines 
were  not  strange  but  very 
familiar  to  a  Bible  read- 
er and  this  literature  answered  so 
many  questions  she  had  wondered 
about.  She  was  converted  but  when 
she  asked  her  husband  if  she  might 
be  baptized,  John  flew  into  a  rage 
and  told  her  to  choose  between  this 
awful  religion  and  him.  She  said 
no  more. 

Patiently  Rebecca  waited  and 
earnestly  she  prayed  that  he  would 
see  the  light  and  one  day  when  she 
found  him  secretly  reading  a  tract 
with  the  open  Bible  in  his  hands 
she  knew  that  her  prayers  were  be- 
ing answered.  She  left  more  tracts 
around  where  he  would  find  them 
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but  said  nothing.  One  day  John 
got  up  from  his  reading  and  came 
and  told  Rebecca  that  she  might  get 
baptized  if  she  still  wanted  to  and 
she  went  and  had  it  done  that  very 
day.  A  week  later  he  also  joined 
the  Church. 

In  1854  the  family  came  to  Utah 
but  they  had  a  disastrous  journey  all 
the  way.  Smallpox  broke  out  on 
shipboard  and  many  died  and  were 
buried  at  sea.  William  Ford  and 
Thomas,  his  brother,  contracted  the 
disease  but  recovered.  Then  fire 
almost  destroyed  the  ship  before  it 
could  be  brought  to  port  and  ad- 
verse winds  had  held  them  nine 
weeks  on  the  ocean. 

When  they  reached  Saint  Louis 
the  company  was  smitten  with 
cholera  and  many  died.  Mother 
Rebecca  was  stricken  and  her  life 
dispared  of  but  she  survived.  Then 
Thomas  and  William  went  freight- 
ing down  the  river  to  earn  a  little 
money  to  help  the  family  but  Thom- 
as took  the  cholera  and  died  leav- 
ing William,  a  sixteen-year-old  boy 
alone  to  bury  him  and  make  his 
way  back  to  the  family. 

Out  on  the  plains  William's 
brother,  Nathan,  his  sister  Sarah 
and  his  father  came  down  with 
mountain  fever.  Nathan  and  Sarah 
died  and  were  buried  in  lonely  graves 
by  the  roadside.  At  Fort  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  William  also  was  strick- 
en with  the  fever  and  that  was  the 
last  thing  he  remembered  until  he 
came  to  in  Salt  Lake  City.  As  they 
travelled,  the  mother,  fearing  that 
William  also  would  die,  had  him 
carried  out  in  a  blanket  and  bap- 
tized in  the  Platte  River  for  he  had 
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not  yet  received  this  ordinance.  He 
was  confirmed  and  blessed  to  live 
and  his  blessing  was  fulfilled. 

The  Fords  reached  Utah  in  direst 
poverty  and  came  to  know  real 
hunger  before  they  got  established. 
William  worked  two  summers  for 
two  wagon  covers  out  of  which  his 
mother  made  dresses  for  herself  and 
his  sister,  and  pants  and  shirts  for 
him  and  his  father.  He  worked  the 
summer  of  1857  for  three  yards  of 
calico  a  week.  But  the  Fords  were 
industrious  and  thrifty  and  when 
once  they  got  a  toe  hold  in  the 
country  the  wolf  never  howled 
again  at  their  door. 

During  the  winter  of  1857-58 
William  served  as  one  of  the  Militia 
who  guarded  Echo  Canyon  to  pre- 
vent the  Johnston's  Army  from 
entering  Utah,  and  was  one  of  nine 
young  men  left  to  set  fire  to  the 
homes  and  fields  of  Centerville  if  the 
army  violated  its  agreement  to 
march  peacefully  through  to  its 
stipulated  encampment  forty  miles 
from  any  Mormon  settlement. 

In  1866  William  Ford  came  with 
the  family  of  Lorenzo  Roundy  into 
Southern  Utah  and  went  to  help 
make  a  settlement  at  Kanab.  Before 
they  got  estabhshed  there,  the  Black 
Hawk  War  broke  out,  the  Berry 
families  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  Kane  County  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Lorenzo  Roundy  was  sent  by 
Erastus  Snow  to  settle  in  Kanarra- 
ville  and  preside  there  as  Bishop. 
William  went  with  the  Bishop  to 
that  place  where,  being  a  single  man, 
he  spent  most  of  the  next  three 
years  on  guard  duty  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Southern  Indians. 
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In  1869  he  married  Martha  Mul- 
liner  and  settled  down  in  Kanarra- 
ville  to  make  a  home  for  himself 
and  wife.  They  started  housekeep- 
ing in  a  one-room  log  cabin  with  a 
rough  board  bunk  in  one  corner.  A 
clothes  chest  served  for  a  table  and 
the  wagon  springseat  did  duty  for 
chairs.  The  start  was  so  humble 
that  there  was  only  one  way  they 
could  go  and  that  was  up.  But  ro- 
mance thrives  as  well  in  hovels  as 
in  palaces  and  it  set  itself  down 
firmly  in  this  log  hut.  Love  never 
left  the  home  of  William  and 
Martha  Ford  and  in  old  age  they 
were  notably  gentle  and  kind  and 
respectful  toward  each  other. 

Ford  was  a  strong,  vigorous  and 
resourceful  man.  He  saw  the  op- 
portunities for  farming  and  live- 
stock around  Kanarraville  and  it 
was  not  many  years  until  he  had 
good  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  and  he  developed  a  big  farm 
and  good  ranches.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  men  in  the 
south.  He  and  the  Berry  brothers, 
William  and  John,  began  systemat- 
ically to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
livestock  by  importing  purebred 
sires,  and  these  men,  also,  were  the 
first  to  bring  in  improved  machin- 
ery that  banished  the  sythe,  the 
cradle  and  the  flail  from  Kanarra- 
ville. 

While  keeping  his  own  business 
himself.  Ford  also  gave  strong  as- 
sistance to  the  Co-operative  move- 
ments of  the  1870's.  He  had  sub- 
stantial interests  in  the  Co-op  Sheep 
Company;  Co-op  Cattle  Co.;  Co- 
op Horse  Herd;  and  the  Co-op  Store, 
and  was  a  director  in  all  of  them. 


He  was  not  by  nature  a  public 
man.  He  was  quiet  and  retiring  and 
was  content  'to  take  care  of  his  owii 
affairs.  But  he  had  strong  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  that  must  bring 
him  soon  or  late  to  leadership.  His 
people  came  more  and  more  to  re- 
spect his  abilities  and  to  rely  upon 
his  judgment.  When  Kanarra  want- 
ed representation  on  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  they  put  up 
William  Ford  and  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected  as  many  terms  as  he 
would  run.  During  most  of  his 
years  in  office  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board. 

In  18  88  the  Bishop  of  Kanarr.i 
moved  away  and  left  the  ward 
without  a  head.  Kanarra  at  that 
time  was  in  the  Saint  George  Stake 
but  it  wanted  to  be  annexed  to  Par- 
owan  Stake.  Apostle  John  W.  Tay- 
lor was  sent  to  Parowan  Stake  to 
do  some  reorganizing  and  he  reached 
over  the  border  into  St.  George  ter- 
ritory. He  called  the  presidencies  of 
the  two  stakes  together  at  Kanarra 
and  asked  them  jointly  to  select  a 
Bishop  for  this  ward.  Much  to  the 
astonishment  and  satisfaction  of 
the  people  they  chose  William  ford, 
for  he  had  not  been  very  active  in 
Church  work.  The  Saint  George 
presidency  presented  his  name  and 
he  was  unanimously  approvtjd.  The 
apostle  then  transferred  tke  ward 
to  the  Parowan  Stake.  William  took 
hold  of  the  job  and  made  a  good 
bishop  and  served  for  thirteen  years 
in  that  capacity. 

Released  as  bishop  he  became  a 

member  of  the  Stake  High  Council 

and  spent  the  rest  of  his  active  years 

— -Continued  on  page  171 
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Lfter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
heal  a  sick  child  the  apostles  came 
to  Jesus  and  asked  him  wherein 
they  had  failed.  "And  Jesus  said  un- 
to them,  Because  of  your  unbelief: 
for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it 
shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  unto  you."  (Matt.  17: 
20) 

It  is  not  likely'  that  Jesus  had  in 
mind  the  literal  removal  of  a  moun- 
tain from  its  base  in  the  above 
statement.  The  use  of  picturesque, 
extreme,  and  poetic  exaggeration  is 
frequent  in  his  teachings  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis.  Neither  is  it  a 
definition  of  faith,  but  rather  a  de- 
scription of  its  results.  Too  often, 
the  intellectual  assent  to  a  belief  or 
a  statement  of  dogma  has  been  the 
popular  conception  of  what  faith 
is.  Although  the  faith  which  Jesus 
sought  to  develop  in  his  apostles 
included  a  clear  vision  of  the  spir- 
itual truths  of  his  message,  yet  per- 
ception alone  was  not  enough. 
Therefore,  the  reference  to  a  faith 
powerftd  enough  to  move  motm- 
tains  was  not  an  idle  statement. 
This  spiritual  insight  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  vital,  surging  pow- 
er within  the  soul  which  enables  it 
to  perform  the  seemingly  impos- 
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sible.  It  was  this  dynamic  aspect 
of  faith  which  Jesus  sought  to  im- 
press upon  his   followers. 

Most  of  the  incidents  in  the 
Gospels  where  Jesus  refers  to  faith 
are  situations  where  the  great  pow- 
er of  this  spiritual  attitude  is  mani- 
fest. The  majority  of  his  healings 
were  motivated  by  the  staunch  and 
fervent  faith  of  the  afllicted  people 
in  him.  It  was  faith  which  healed 
the  woman  who  had  been  suffering 
for  so  many  years  after  she  touched 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  His 
words  at  her  recovery  of  health  are 
most  significant.  "Daughter,  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole:  go  in 
peace  and  be  free  of  thy  plague." 
(Mark  5:34)  The  faith  of  the  Wind, 
(Mark  10:52),  the  centurion, 
(Luke  7:9)',  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  (Mark  7:29) ;  and  many 
others  who  were  ill  was  most  im- 
portant to  their  cure.  When  he 
was  in  Nazareth  he  did  not  perform 
any  great  works  there  because  of 
their  unbelief.  "And  he  could  there 
do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk, 
and  healed  them.  And  he  marvelled 
because  of  their  unbelief."  (Mark 
6:5,  6) 

In  addition  to  the  healing  power 
of  faith  to  restore  physical  health, 
the  Gospels  allude  to  its  effective- 
ness   in    the   restoration   of    man's 
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spiritual  nature  to  a  state  of  health 
by  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
The  case  of  the  man  who  was  par- 
alyzed with  palsy  is  typical.  "When 
Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he  said  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee."  (Mark  2:5)  He 
also  made  a  similar  remark  to  the 
woman  who  had  been  a  sinner  who 
washed  his  feet  at  the  banquet  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee.  "Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee:  go  in  peace."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  which  is 
so  prominent  in  the  theology  of  the 
great  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  soul's  guilt  by  an  act 
of  faith. 

The  strength  and  sustaining  pow- 
er of  faith  which  enables  one  to 
face  natural  catastrophes  and  dan- 
ger are  portrayed  in  the  incident  of 
the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
apostles  were  terribly  frightened 
upon  this  occasion.  Jesus  had  to 
chastise  them  for  this.  "And  he 
said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  so  fear- 
ful? How  is  it  that  ye  have  no 
faith?"  (Mark  4:40)  The  dangers 
and  uncertainties  of  the  present 
wars,  revolutions,  and  international 
chaos  which  threaten  our  physical 
and  economic  security  must  be  met 
with  a  sustaining  faith.  This  does 
not  mean  to  be  passively  resigned 
to  whatever  happens  without  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  co-operate  with 
the  constructive  and  integrating 
movements.  But  it  does  require  the 
display  of  the  courage,  resolution, 
and  hope  which  Jesus  demanded  of 
his  apostles  in  the  above  storm. 

The  stabilizing  power  of  faith  is 


brought  forth  in  Jesus'  remarks  con- 
cerning the  daily  anxieties  and  wor- 
ries of  every-day  living.  He  taught 
this  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
"Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no 
thought  [do  not  worry]  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment?  .  .  .  Wherefore,  If  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
today  is^  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  ye  of  Httle  faith? 
Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying, 
What  shall  we  eat,  or.  What  shall 
we  drink,  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we 
be  clothed?  .  .  .  But  seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right- 
eousness; and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  (Matt.  6:25, 
30,  31,  33) 

The  feelings  of  uncertainty, 
frustration,  pessimism,  and  morbid 
anxiety  which  are  so  prevalent  in 
the  present  society  reflect  a  great 
lack  of  faith.  Numerous  people  have 
no  belief  nor  an  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being.  Many 
who  do  assent  to  such  a  belief  in 
Him  let  it  remain  a  mere  concept 
and  govern  their  lives  upon  a  pure- 
ly materialistic  basis.  The  gripping 
and  greedy  concern  for  the  goods 
of  this  world,  its  luxuries,  vanities, 
political  and  social  position  do  not 
bring  lasting  and  inner  peace  in 
spite  of  the  abundance  of  material 
comforts.  The  competition  and 
rivalry  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  an  ostentatious  display 
of  it  are  wrecking  the  nerves  and 
poise  of  the  present  generation.    It 
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is  very  likely  that  Jesus  would  crit- 
icise us  of  today  with  his  rebuke, 
"O  ye  of  Httle  faith." 

One  of  the  first  procedures  which 
Jesus  set  up  for  his  followers  was 
to  know  and  "to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  (Luke 
10:27)  This  is  the  crux  of  a  spir- 
itual philosophy  of  life  without 
which  genuine  faith  is  impossible. 
Without  this  spiritual  vision  it 
would  be  hard  to  pray  and  to  have 
confidence  in  the  spiritual  essence 
of  the  universe.  It  is  not  easy  to 
acquire,  least  of  all,  by  pure  reason 
and  metaphysical  speculation.  But 
by  acting  upon  this  belief  as  if  it 
were  true  and  by  living  the  way  of 
life  as  was  taught  by  Jesus,  then  a 
vital  assurance  or  testimony  enters 
one's  soul  and  instills  a  powerful 
conviction  of  its  reality.  (Note  Al- 
ma 32:26-43)  This  testimony  of 
the  reality  of  God  and  His  love  is 
implicit  throughout  Jesus'  teach- 
ings. He  is  regarded  as  a  Heavenly 
Father  who  is  so  concerned  with  His 
children  on  earth  that  the  very 
hairs  of  their  heads  are  numbered 
and  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice.  (Matt. 
10:29,  30)  This  illustration  reflects 
the  typical  Oriental  poetic  imagery 
which  is  so  common  in  Jesus'  speech, 
but  beneath  it  lies  the  conception  of 
God's  love  and  overruling  hand  in 
the  universe.  This  belief  makes  men 
feel  strongly  that  blind  chance  and 
chaos  do  not  dominate  in  cosmic 
and  human  affairs.  Although  evil 
and  confusion  might  prevail  tem- 
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porarily,  yet  faith  brings  a  convic- 
tion that  in  the  end  right  and  truth 
will  prevail.  This  cannot  be  proved 
by  logic,  but  if  men  live  as  if  it  were 
true,  then  they  have  a  burning  testi- 
mony which  is  the  infallible  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  de- 
sire an  abiding  faith. 

The  possession  of  an  insight  or 
conception  of  God  is  only  the  be- 
ginning, however,  of  faith.  Jesus 
urged  his  followers  to  increase  their 
faith  through  the  medium  of  prayer. 
It  was  not  just  a  prayer  of  seeking 
to  have  a  divine  answer  to  petty 
personal  petitions.  It  was  through 
praying  for  spiritual  insight  and 
communion  with  God  that  the  soul 
was  vitally  strengthened.  It  was 
the  means  of  their  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  tremendous  power  of 
God's  spirit  which  energized  theit 
souls  into  dynamic  action.  It  was 
to  purify  their  hearts  of  evil  and 
impure  motives,  because  the  first 
prerequisite  of  true  prayer  was  to 
become  reconciled  with  their  iel- 
lowmen.  It  was  to  be  a  quest  to 
know  God's  will,  to  get  insight  in- 
to the  essence  of  true  spiritual  val- 
ues, and  to  recharge  their  souls  with 
spiritual  power  from  the  dynamo 
of  God's  Spirit. 

Faith  which  has  been  aroused 
and  strengthened  by  prayer  passes 
inevitably  into  action.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  true  believer  to  live  the 
higher  life  as  taught  by  Jesus  was 
the  final  culmination  of  faith,  and 
the  final  means  of  developing  it. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  saying  of 
Jesus  which  is  most  repeated  in  the 
Four  Gospels,  "For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it:  but  who- 
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soever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save 
it.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  (Mark  8: 
35)  This  passion  for  the  good  life 
is  also  compared  with  the  powerful 
physical  desires  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
(Matt.  5:6)  The  losing  of  one's  life 
in  actively  striving  to  further  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  likened 
to  the  builder  who  erects  his  house 
upon  a  solid  rock  foundation. 
(Matt.  7:14-27)  It  is  the  spiritual 
barometer  or  measuring  rod  of 
the  caliber  of   faith  which  a  man 


possesses  besides  being  the  final 
means  of  further  increasing  his 
faith.  As  the  Epistle  of  James  ex- 
pressed it,  "What  doth  it  profit,  my 
brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  and  have  no  works?  can  faith 
save  him?  .  .  .  Yea,  a  man  may 
say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works:  shew  me  thy  faith  without 
thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works.  Thou  belie  vest 
that  there  is  one  God;  thou  doest 
well:  the  devils  also  believe,  and 
tremble.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O 
vain  man,  that  faith  without  works 
is  dead?"   (James  2:14,  17-20) 
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{Continued  from  page  152) 

We  receive  also  a  second  high  re- 
ward, that  of  knowing  that  we  live 
in  the  grateful  memory  of  those 
whom  we  have  served,'  to  the  very 
last  of  their  days.  Few  of  us  here 
really  remember  the  details  of  what 
was  taught  by  our  Sunday  School 
teachers,  but  the  influence  of  the 
men  and  women  who  taught  is  never 
erased  from  memory.  Looking  back 
over  my  own  life,  I  may  not  re- 
member many  facts,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  men  and  women  who  in- 
fluenced my  life  for  good.  It  is 
their  great  reward  that  they  know 
that  they  live  with  me  in  my  heart. 
God  bless  you  and  be  with  us, 
that  we  may  all  be  valiant  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.    Amen. 


Ljeome   (q/.   L^annon 

(Continued  fwm  page  161) 

the  parents  and  others.  They  gave 
the  nation's  chief  a  most  hearty 
welcome.  President  Grant  was 
touched,  asked  whose  children  they 
were,  was  told  they  were  Mormon 
children  and  muttered  that  he  had 
been  deceived. 

yioneen  of  ^outkefn    (Jtak 
(Continued  from  page  167) 

working  in  that  calling.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  recognized  as  a  man 
of  sound  practical  wisdom  and  con- 
servative good  judgment.  He  died 
in  Cedar  City,  Utah,  December  3, 
1916. 
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{Supplementary  to  Lesson  17,  Second  Intermediate) 

The  Element  of  Conflict 

■**  lesson  is  not  so  much  that  the  emotions  of  an  audience  the 
which  is  written,  or  that  which  is  technique  of  the  play  is  to  "walk 
presented;  rather  it  is  that  which  in  the  conflicts"  rather  than  to  de- 
is  stirred  within  the  imagination  of  bate  or  preach  an  issue.  Real  char- 
the  learner.  To  this  end  a  teacher  acters  then  are  used  to  live  out  upon 
should  strive  to  emphasize  dramat-  a  stage  the  most  dramatic  scenes 
ically  the  central  idea  of  a  teaching  in  their  lives.  Such  a  flesh  and  blood 
assignment.  The  niore  nearly  she  portrayal  as  this  cannot  but  capture 
can  do  this  the  more  certain  she  and  hold  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
may  be  of  leaving  a  lasting  impres-  ence.  Not  until  the  intermission 
sion  upon  the  lives  of  her  pupils.  or  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain  does 

Of  the  five  elements  that  go  to  the  play-goer  find  himself  in  a  dis- 
make  up  a  dramatic  situation,  name-  cussion  of  the  social  merits  of  the 
ly,  suspense,  conflict,  action,  dia-  drama.  Then  he  carries  his  reac- 
logue  and  pantomime;  none  can  tions  from  the  specific  to  the  gen- 
quicken  the  imagination  more  con-  eral  and  so  karns  their  meaning, 
tinuously  than  that  of  conflict.  The  How  might  these  foregoing  facts 
desire  on  the  part  of  an  audience  to  pertaining  to  the  principle  of  con- 
solve  the  conflicts  of  a  drama  keeps  flict  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
interest  alive  throughout  a  play.  classroom?  Again  it  should  be  borne 
Themes  of  youth  and  age,  man  and  in  mind  that  no  attempt  at  play 
woman,  love,  man  against  nature,  production  of  lesson  material  on  a 
man  against  society  have  ever  been  professional  scale  is  suggested.  The 
fundamental  in  providing  conflicts  application  of  the  element  of  con- 
for  the  theater.  These  work  most  flict  to  teaching  must  of  necessity 
directly  upon  the  imagination  by  be  simple.  Simple,  to  be  sure,  but 
stressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  no  lessening  of  effect  so  far 
of  characters  rather  than  their  out-  as  stirring  the  imagination  and 
ward  acts  as  these  may  be  performed  creating  impressions  that  last.  To 
upon  a  stage.  illustrate,  let  us  consider  from  the 

In  order  dramatically  to  awaken  point  of  view  of  conflict  the  pre- 
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sentation  of  lesson  17  in  the  Second 
Intermediate  Sunday  School  Man- 
ual. Its  title  reads,  "The  Prepara- 
tion of  Moses,"  and  is  followed  with 
a  subhead,  "Train  a  child  in  the  way- 
he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will   not   depart  therefrom." 

The  story  of  the  preparation  of 
Moses  it  will  be  remembered  presents 
an  intesting  study  of  conflict.  From 
the  time  he  was  a  babe  in  the  bul- 
rushes until  he  passed  the  command 
to  Joshua,  this  prophet  found  strug- 
gle constantly,  either  with  himself 
or  with  society.  Let  us  recount  the 
beginning  conflicts  during  what 
may  be  called  the  first  act  of  his 
life.  When  Pharaoh  lay  the  sorest  of 
edicts  upon  Israel,  saying  that  all 
their  male  children  born  after  a 
fatefully  named  day  must  be 
thrown  into  the  River  Nile,  Moses 
was  but  a  babe.  Such  an  order  struck 
terror  to  his  faithful  mother's  heart, 
first,  because  she  could  not  forsake 
the  Lord's  command  not  to  destroy, 
and  second  because  she  knew  that 
such  a  course  even  though  con- 
cealed would  bring  pain  and  suffer- 
ing too.  With  a  mother's  courage 
and  understanding  she  chose  the 
Lord's  way,  realizing  the  duel  pat- 
tern of  life  the  decision,  of  neces- 
sity, would  bring  upon  her  child. 

The  Egyptian  Princess,  runs  the 
story,  saw  the  baby  Moses  upon  the 
river.  Miriam,  his  older  sister, 
tremblingly  watched  for  some  show 
of  kindness  toward  her  little  broth- 
er. When  it  came  she  ran  quickly 
to  the  royal  maiden  to  suggest  a 
nurse  for  the  child.  Of  course  she 
named  her  own  mother.  Thus  Moses 
from  infancy  grew  in  the  splendor 


and  culture  of  Egypt  to  receive  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  that'  means 
and  education  can  afford.  Yet  along 
with  all  this  he  also  was  given  the 
love  of  a  mother  who  taught  his 
heart.  Her  training  came  first  and 
fashioned  in  his  youth  a  never - 
f aultering  love  for  God's  people  so 
deep  that  in  later  years  he  could  not 
depart  therefrom. 

But  conflict  was  ever  present  in 
the  soul  of  Moses.  So  great  was  it 
upon  one  day  that  it  caused  him 
to  take  a  human  life.  It  was  a  slave- 
driver  whom  Moses  fell,  because  he 
could  no  longer  stand  to  see  his 
people  mistreated.  What  must  have 
caused  him  added  pain  for  his  im- 
petuous act  was  the  treatment  he 
himself  later  received  from  his  own 
kinsmen  who  had  seen  him  strike 
the  overseer.  It  was  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Moses,  attempting  to 
silence  a  quarrel  between  two  He- 
brews, reaped  the  sting  of  their 
words.  They,  thinking  him  to  be 
an  Egyptian  prince,  retorted,  "Why 
do  you  molest  us?  Will  you  kill  us 
now  as  you  did  the  Egyptian  master 
yesterday?" 

Torn  between  the  fear  of  being 
reached  by  Pharaoh  and  the  thought 
of  being  hated  by  his  own  people, 
Moses  then  fled  the  land  of  Egypt 
into  the  Midian  wilderness  where 
later  he  was  to  find  for  a  wife  a 
descendant  of  Abraham.  And  so 
began  the  second  forty  year  period 
of  his  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  time  there 
are  three  acts  to  the  story  of  Moses; 
act  one,  forty  years  of  training  and 
growth  in  the  ease  and  splendor  of 
Egypt;   act  two,  forty  years  in   a 
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wilderness  home  among  the  humble 
friends  and  flocks  of  his  own  peo- 
ple; act  three,  forty  years  of  strug- 
gle to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage. 
Within  all  of  these  acts  is  conflict. 
This  fact  should  be  appreciated  by 
a  teacher  if  she  would  make  the 
most  of  the  element  of  conflict  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  imaginative 
interest  in  the  story  of  Moses. 

A  dramatic  approach  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  lesson  on  The  Prep- 
aration of  Moses  may  be  worked  out 
with  the  aid  of  some  chalk,  a  black- 
board, and  a  few  symbols.  In  order 
to  create  suspense  and  provide  ac- 
tion in  the  opening  part  of  the  class 
activity  use  three  pupils  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Have  the  first  divide 
the  blackboard  horizontally  with  a 
chalk  line.  Call  upon  the  next  to 
drop  two  short  lines  at  45°  angles 
to  points  which  divide  the  first  line 
into  thirds  (this  need  not  be  an 
exact  division)  .  The  drawing  will 
then  resemble  the  following: 

40       ?  /       40       ?/        40 — >► 

Finally  suggest  that  the  third  pupil 
write  the  figure  40  above  each  third 
of  the  divided  line. 

This  done,  now  ask  the  class  if 
they  can  guess  how  the  numbers 
and  lines  suggest  a  way  to  study 
their  Sunday  School  lesson  on  The 
Preparation  of  Mouses.  Let  them  use 
their  manuals  for  a  few  minutes 
of  research.  With  a  little  help  dur- 
ing this  time,  the  teacher  can  as- 
sure a  series  of  pointed  answers 
which  should  follow  the  questions 
asked  after  the  study  period.  Help 
the  pupils  first  by  means  of  their 
own  answers  to  see  that  the  lines 
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and  figures  on  the  board  represent 
what  might  be  called  the  story  of 
Moses  in  three  acts.  Suggest  that 
a  play  of  such  character  might  be 
titled  "Moses  at  the  Crossroads" 
and  indicate  that  at  each  turn  from 
the  main  road,  (the  points  at  which 
the  45°  lines  take  off)  this  prophet 
of  Israel  had  a  conflict  to  overcome. 
Would  he  follow  the  Lord's  will  or 
his  own?  Use  for  the  symbol  of 
Moses,  to  be  placed  at  the  cross- 
roads, a  question  mark  (?),  and 
then  suggest  that  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  act  three,  they  use  an  ar- 
row ( >)   for  this  leader,  since 

in  the  end  he  had  directed  his  life 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
Have  a  pupil  now  put  the  symbols 
at  the  proper  places  on  the  diagram 
(see  above) . 

The  children  should  now  be  ready 
for  an  active  in-class  reading  of  les- 
son 17  in  the  manual.  Point  out 
that  this  lesson  will  deal  only  with 
acts  one  and  two  of  the  drama,  and 
that  the  longer  story  of  act  three 
of  "Moses  at  the  Crossroads"  will 
be  found  in  the  lessons  following. 
One  other  telling  point,  the  teacher 
can  before  the  reading  begins,  in- 
dicate how  even  as  a  child  Moses 
began  his  life  with  the  element  of 
dramatic  conflict.  She  can  relate 
here  that  part  of  the  story  described 
earlier  in  this  discussion,  regarding 
the  difficult  decision  the  mother  of 
Moses  had  to  make  for  her  son. 

(  The  stage  should  now  be  set.  Let 
the  curtain  rise  and  by  means  of 
the  best  readers  bring  to  the  ears 
of  an  anxious  little  audience  the 
first  two  dramatic  acts  in  the  life 
of  Israel's  deliverer. 
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STAKE  BOARDS  AND  FACULTY  MEETINGS 


The  relationship  of  the  Stake 
Board  to  the  faculty  meetings  is 
similar  to  the  general  relationship 
of  the  Stake  Board  to  the  Ward 
Sunday  School.  The  Stake  Board  has 
a  specialized  function.  Its  members 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  Sun- 
day School  organization  who  have 
the  particular  duty  of  improving 
the  type  of  teaching  and  enlarging 
the  lesson  content  matter  on  one 
particular  level. 

Each  member  of  the  local  Su- 
perintendency  is  responsible  for 
supervising  each  of  the  classes  in 
his  group.  Obviously,  he  cannot 
become  so  well  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  teaching  methods 
applicable  to  each  class  as  if  he  had 
only  the  one  age  group  and  subject 
matCer  under  his  direction.  His 
supervision  is  of  a  general  nature. 
The  particular  helps,  therefore,  must 
come  from  the  Stake  Board  mem- 
ber. These  consist  of  additions  to 
the  content  matter  of  the  lessons, 
specific  helps  on  the  matter  of 
adapting  those  lessons  to  the  par- 
ticular class,  and  the  solution  with 


the  teacher  of  her  individual  prob- 
lems. The  supervision  of  the  Stake 
Board  member  is  "horizontal"  — 
that  of  the  member  of  the  superin- 
tendency,  "vertical." 

Before  the  war  restrictions  were 
imposed,  Stake  Board  members  were 
making  periodical  visits  to  the 
classes  in  their  departments,  and  in 
addition  were  helping  the  teachers 
in  Union  Meeting  classes.  These  two 
activities  have  been  seriously  re- 
stricted under  the  present  condi- 
tions. Some  people,  thinking  that 
these  were  the  only  functions  of 
the  Stake  Board  members,  have 
hastily  assumed  that  the  work  of 
the  Stake  Board  member  has  been 
aboHshed.  Actually,  in  most  cases 
he  is  more  active  than  ever,  but  in 
a  different  way.  His  activity,  how- 
ever, is  less  noticeable  except  to 
those  immediately  around  him.  He 
now  visits  classes  upon  special  invi- 
tation.  He  gives  demonstration 
classes.  He  gives  aids  and  sugges- 
tions on  method  and  subject  matter 
by  correspondence,  telephone  and 
personal     contact.      Sometimes     he 
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conducts  Stake  Teacher  Training 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Stake  Superintendency  and  Ward 
Faculty  Meetings  and  Teacher 
Training  Classes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ward  Superintendency; 
and  he  frequently  teaches  a  Sunday 
School  class  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ward  Superintendency.  All  of 
this  work  is  directed  at  the  particu- 
lar level  of  the  class  of  which  he  is 
in  charge. 

No  substitute  has  yet  been  found 
for  the  "horizontal"  supervision 
that  only  the  Stake  Board  member 
can  give.  To  those  teachers  who 
have  welcomed  it,  requested  it,  and 
made  use  of  the  helps  offered  by  the 
Stake  Board  ■  member,  this  type  of 
supervision  has  proved  invaluable. 
Obviously,  the  Stake  Board  mem- 
ber can  perform  the  greatest  good 
to  those  teachers  who  have  requested 
help.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  ever 
accomplished  much  in  those  classes 
where  he  was  not  welcomed.  This 
article  is  a  plea  to  the  Superintend- 
ents and  to  the  teachers  under 
them  to  appreciate  the  Stake  Board 
member's  ability  and  readiness  to 
help  and  to  request  this  help. 

The  faculty  meeting  is  conducted 
by  the  "Ward  Superintendent.  The 
Stake  Superintendency  and  Stake 
Board  have  the  initial  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  faculty  meetings  are 
held  in  each  ward  in  the  stake.  The 
Stake  Superintendent  can  outline 
the  schedules  of  the  different  wards 
and  see  that  the  faculty  meetings 
are  held  at  such  hours  that  they  can 
be  helped  by  the  Stake  Superin- 
tendency and  Stake  Boards.  To 
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this  extent  the  Stake  Superintend- 
ency must  use  its  own  initiative. 

So  far  as  the  conducting  of  each 
individual  meeting  is  concerned, 
the  "Ward  Superintendent  takes  that 
responsibility.  The  alert  Superin- 
tendent will  call  for  aid  from  the 
Stake  Superintendency  and  Stake 
Board.  He  will  ask  for  suggestions; 
he  may  find  that  a  Stake  Board 
member  is  the  logical  person  to 
conduct  the  lesson  in  the  faculty 
meeting.  He  may  call  upon  the 
Stake  Board  member  to  counsel  with 
him  and  his  assistants  in  the  Super- 
intendents' counsel  meeting  in 
which  the  faculty  meeting  is  being 
prepared  and  organized. 

The  Stake  Board,  then,  initiates 
the  faculty  meeting  and  sees  that  it 
is  being  regularly  conducted  in  the 
ward.  The  "Ward  Superintendent 
conducts  the  meeting  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  of  the 
presentation  of  the  lesson.  Just  as 
the  alert  Superintendent  calls  for 
help  from  the  Stake  Board  for  his 
faculty  meeting. 

Some  of  the  best  talent  in  the 
Sunday  School  is  on  the  Stake 
Boards.  Only  the  Superintendents 
can  see  that  they  and  the  teachers 
use  this  talent  to  its  maximum  ca- 


pacities. 


David  L.  McKay 


NO  PROGRESS  SINCE 
O  that  moral  science  were  in  as 
fair  a  way  of  improvement,  that 
men  would  cease  to  be  wolves  to  one 
another,  and  that  human  beings 
would  at  length  learn  what  they 
now  imperfectly  call  humanity. 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 
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SERVICEMEN'S  NAMES 

Recently  there  have  come  to  the 
office  several  inquiries  regarding 
the  treatment  of  names  of  Simday 
School  members  joining  the  armed 
forces. 

We  suggest  that  names  of  per- 
sons joining  the  armed  forces  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  students  going  away  to 
school  (see  revised  Handbook,  p. 
94).  In  other  words,  their  names 
should  be  removed  from  all  Sunday 
School  rolls,  including  the  enlist- 
ment roll.  In  giving  the  ward 
poulation  figure  on  the  monthly 
report  form,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  secretary  list  the  ward  clerk's 
poulation  figure,  less  the  number 
in  the  armed  forces.  Copies  of 
sample  monthly  reports,  demon- 
strating this  and  other  entries, 
were  mailed  to  ward  and  branch 
superintendents  in  November.  Ad- 
ditional copies  are  obtainable,  free 
on  request,  at  the  general  secre- 
tary's office,  50  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

The  treatment  of  names  of  per- 
sons leaving  for  the  armed  forces 
is  outlined  in  the  Secretaries  De- 
partment of  the  December,  1942, 
and  March,  1943  Instructor. 

When  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  away  from  home,  affiliate 
with  another  Sunday  School,  it  is 
Suggested     that     their    names     be 


added  to  the  regular  active  rolls 
when  these  members  indicate  the 
likelihood  of  their  attending  for 
several  months  or  more.  Their 
names  are  removed  when  they  are 
transferred. 

MINUTE  BOOK  ITEM 

An  alert  stake  secretary  inquires 
regarding  the  recording  in  the 
Minute  Book  of  names  of  Priest- 
hood members  officiating  in  the 
sacramental  service  at  Fast  Meet- 
ing, when  convening  immediately 
following  Sunday  School. 

Fast  Meeting  is  conducted  by 
the  bishopric  or  branch  presidency, 
and  is  not  part  of  the  Sunday 
School  service.  Consequently,  sec- 
retaries should  not  list  names  of 
Priesthood  members  officiating 
with  sacrament  in  Fast  Meeting. 
We  suggest  that  Sunday  School 
secretaries  write  in  their  Minute 
Books,  for  Fast  Day,  words  some- 
thing hke  these:  "Fast  Day.  No 
sacrament  in  Sunday  School." 

NEW  HANDBOOK 

Many  answers  to  secretaries' 
problems  may  be  found  in  the  new, 
revised  Handbook  (yellow  cover) , 
recently  off  the  press.  May  we 
suggest  that  all  secretaries  study 
carefully  the  chapter,  "Sunday 
School  Secetarial  Work,"  p.  87. 
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LIBRARY  EQUIPMENT 

A  ward  depends  on  its  teachers 
as  a  business  depends  on  its  clerks. 
No  matter  how  well  a  business  is 
organized,  it  can  not  function  prof- 
itably without  a  competent,  well- 
equipped  sales  force. 

In  business  the  sales  help  is  given 
every  possible  assistance  in  order 
that  an  effective  appeal  will  be  made 
to  the  customers.  In  the  ward,  the 
teacher  holds  that  comparable  posi- 
tion and  every  aid  and  help  pos- 
sible should  be  given  them. 

The  ward  library  should  be  the 
source  from  which  the  greatest  ma- 
terial help  is  obtained.  A  well- 
equipped  and  properly  organized 
library  will  offer  more  aids  to  the 
teachers  than  they  could  possibly 
obtain  for  themselves.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  for  which  a 
ward  library  is  organized. 

What  kind  of  a  job  could  you  do 
as  a  teacher  if  you  had  the  follow- 
ing materials  and  supplies  available 
for  your  use? 

How  would  you  like  to  have  ac- 
cess to  all  of  the  reference  books 
listed  in  your  lesson  manuals  ?  Would 
you  like  to  have  available  for  your 
personal  use  a  library  containing 
most  of  the  Church  books  which 
have  been  published  and  add  to  that 
the  new  Church  books  as  they  come 
off  the  press?  Would  you  be  inter- 
ested in  having  a  collection  of  the 
books  chosen  each  year  for  the 
Mutual  Reading  Course  and  add  to 
it  every  season  the  new,  inspiration- 
al books  thus  chosen?  Would  it  be 
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of  benefit  to  you  to  have  access  to 
all  of  the  current  Church  publica- 
tions as  well  as  bound  volumes  of 
the  back  numbers  properly  indexed? 
What  use  would  you  make  of  an 
index  file  which  contained  reference 
cards  indexing  under  author,  title, 
and  subject  most  of  the  outstand- 
ing material  available  in  the  ward 
library?  What  increased  power 
would  your  teaching  have  if  you 
had  the  use  of  two  to  three  thous- 
and pictures  classified  under  such 
subjects  as  New  Testament,  Old 
Testament,  Church  History,  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  Miscellaneous? 
Would  your  teaching  be  more  in- 
teresting if  you  had  a  variety  of 
good  world  and  Church  History 
maps.  Book  of  Mormon,  and  chron- 
ological charts,  etc? 

Do  you  feel  that  your  teaching 
would  be  vitalized  through  the  use 
of  such  illustrative  material  as 
miniature  reproductions  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  Bethlehem  Manger, 
Kirtland  Temple,  Carthage  Jail,  a 
covered  wagon,  and  a  replica  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  plates  all  made  as 
projects  by  the  various  classes  and 
preserved  by  the  library?  From 
time  to  time  do  you  need  additional 
supplies  such  as  writing  and  art 
paper,  pencils,  crayons,  colored 
chalk,  paste  or  scissors?  Would  you 
be  interested  in  having  the  use  of 
a  duplicator  for  the  reproduction  of 
maps,  charts,  lesson  outlines  assign- 
ments? What  use  would  you  make 
of  a  machine  for  the  projection  of 
pictures,  maps  and  slides  in  color 
and   enlarged   to    any   size?      How 
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much  more  im^pressive  would  your 
lesson  be  if  aided  by  a  record  player 
and  some  of  the  select  records  on 
Church  themes?  Do  you  feel  that 
if  you  had  a  film  projector  and 
made  use  of  the  films  available 
through  the  Church  that  your  class 
would  be  more  interesting? 

Teachers,  do  you  know  that  the 
•foregoing  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
material  and  supplies  that  should 
be  in  every  well-equipped  ward  li- 
brary? If  not  already  under- way 
this  is  an  ideal  time  to  make  the 
start  and  do  so  with  the  attitude 
that  it  can  be  done.  If  at  all  possible 
a  room  should  be  set  aside  to  be  used 
exclusively  as  a  ward  library  room. 
Your  efforts  should  be  subscribed 
in  gathering  some  of  the  material 
and  supplies  mentioned  above  and 
set  up  as  your  objective  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  an  exemplary 
library  in  your  ward. 


As  it  is  good  practice  in  busi- 
ness to  improve  methods  of  ac- 
complishing objectives,  so  is  the 
Church  desirous  of  perfecting  the 
art  of  teaching.  Definite  steps  are 
being  taken  in  the  Church  to  pre- 
sent a  more  complete  program  on 
library  work;  such  as  accurate  in- 
structions on  library  organization, 
sources  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
together  with  numerous  other  aids. 

Most  developments  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  a  need  coupled 
with  the  exercising  of  the  initiative 
and  energy  of  certain  individuals. 
You  teachers  who  are  desirious  of 
"doing  the  most  effective  teaching 
realize  what  such  a  developed  proj- 
ect would  mean  to  you.  The  nt^d, 
therefore,  is  created;  now  let  us  use 
our  initiative,  good  reasoning  and 
business  judgment  in  supporting  a 
purposeful  ward  library  program. 

]ay  S.  Grant 


^^^^ 


{Continued  from  page  164) 


the  close  of  the  meeting  they  blew 
out  the  lights,  caught  hold  of  me 
,  ,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  doors,  but 
did  not  succeed;  their  object  being  to 
tar  and  feather  me  and  ride  me  on 
a  rail.  They  spit  tobacco  juice  upon 
me  and  left  the  cuds  in  my  bosom 
and  at  last  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  mob  said  to  the  others,  "You 
shall  not  abuse  him  any  more,"  and 
at  that  time  a  gentleman  handed 
me  into  his  buggy,  took  me  to  his 
house  and  kept  me  all  night,  and  said 


he  would  defend  me  at  the  peril  of 
his  own  life.  I  tarried  with  him  a 
few  days  and  visited  the  few  who 
were  believers  in  that  place,  and  en- 
quired if  they  would  stand  by  me; 
but  I  found  they  were  intimidated 
by  the  persecution,  and  did  not  feel 
to  step  forward  and  obey  the  Gos- 
pel, nor  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
it  against  wicked  and  adulterous 
people,  so  I  left  and  traveled  through 
Thompson,  Hartford,  New  Haven 
and  Old  "Windsor,  in  Connecticut, 
also  visited  Westfield,  Springfield, 
Ludlow  and  many  other  towns  where 
I  preached  and  warned  the  people. 
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LISTENING  TO  MUSIC 

An  important  form  of  musical 
activity  that  should  be  encouraged 
early  in  a  child's  life  is  the  ability 
to  listen  purposefully  to  music  of 
one  form ,  or  another.  Music  has 
been  called  the  universal  language, 
but  often  we  fail  to  listen  to  the 
message  it  speaks  because  of  poor 
attention  during  its  performance. 

A  chorister  working  with  chil- 
dren in  our  Sunday  Schools  has  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  build  appre- 
ciation of  music.  When  children 
are  asked  to  listen  to  any  kind  of 
music,  be  sure  they  know  some 
specific  thing  for  which  to  listen. 
It  may  be  that  the  child  is  to-  deter- 
mine the  mood  of  the  music — sad, 
happy,  church  music,  dancing  mu- 
sic, etc.  He  may  listen  to  a  song  to 
hear  the  words  and  gather  the 
meaning.  A  small  group  may  sing 
for  another  group  to  show  its  degree 
of  excellence  in  performance.  These 
points  and  many  not  mentioned  may 
be  applied  in  several  situations  that 
occur  in  Sunday  School. 

1.  We  explain  to  a  child  that  pre- 
liminary music  is  played  to  es- 
tablish a  reverential  atmosphere. 
He  listens  and  orients  himself  to 
the  service. 

2.  The  introduction  to  Sunday 
School  songs  are  played  to  tell 
the  singers  what  song  will  be 
sung;  to  prepare  them  for  the 
correct  tempo ;  and  again,  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  tune  up  for 
proper  participation  in  the  par- 
ticular form  of  worship. 


3.  The  Sacramental  music  should 
be  of  the  kind  that  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  thoughts  of  the 
worshipper.  During  this  very 
sacred  service  he  should  think  of 
the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  cognizance  of  the 
appropriate  music  will  aid  in  pro- 
viding the  desired  spirit. 

4.  A  child  who  knows  the  proper 
behavior  in  the  chapel  or  meet- 
ing place  and  who  understands 
that  music  being  played  while 
he  moves  from  genejtral  assem- 
blage to  his  class  or  for  dismissal 
to  aid  in  making  this  activity 
an  orderly  procedure  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord  will  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

5.  During  song  practice  a  chorister 
may  use  many  devices  to  en- 
courage purposeful  listening. 
(Reference  is  made  to  this  kind 
of  actfvity  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  article.) 

6.  For  programs  or  special  days, 
various  groups  or  individuals 
may  perform  for  the  general  as- 
semblage. If  children  have  not 
been  trained  to  give  proper  at- 
tention, a  teacher  or  chorister 
may  suggest  that  polite,  courte- 
ous children  give  all  of  their  at- 
tention to  the  performer.  The 
standard  of  performance  should 
be  of  a  quality  to  command  re- 
spect without  any  special  direc- 
tion, however. 

Music  thus  understood  speaks  a 
language  that  becomes  a  powerful 
aid  in  building  a  beautiful  Sttnday 
School  service. 
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1.  We    close    our     eyes    and     think      of    Thee,    And 
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"Happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  every  counte- 
nance bright  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a 
mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever  shining 
benevolence." 

— Washington  Irving. 
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ANTONE     K.     ROMNEY 

I.     The  Sunday  School  Class  and  Worship 

{Lesson  for  June) 

Ohjective:  ing  him.    Doctrine  and  Covenants, 

To  improve  our  knowledge  con-  Section  58,  Verse  27,  "Verily  I  say, 

cerning  the  direction  of  the  Sun-  men   should  be   anxiously  engaged 

day  School  Class  in  order  that  bet-  in  a  good  cause  and  do  many  things 

ter  opportunities  may  be  provided  of  their  own   free  will   and  bring 

for  worship.  to  pass  much  righteousness." 

The  receiving  of  knowledge, 
Introduction:  facts,  attitudes,  desires,  and  skills 
We  have  learned  that  worship  is  dependent  upon  activity  occur- 
may  consist  of  activities  which  are  in,g  in  the  individual  in  response 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God,  to  stimuli.  The  class  period  in  the 
and  that  the  Sunday  School  has  Sunday  School  gives  opportunity 
outlined  activities  for  worship  in  foj-  many  student  activities  which 
prayer  meeting  and  in  the  opening  may  produce  spiritual  growth  in 
and  closing  exercises  of  the  Sun-  children.  For  example,  children 
day  School.  We  now  come  to  the  may  enter  freely  into  all  discus- 
problem  of  the  part  which  the  class  sions,  contribute  stories  and  illus- 
period  may  contribute  to  worship,  trations,  retell  stories,  give  special 
1.  The  Purpose  of  the  Sunday  reports,  make  special  investigations. 
School  Class  Period  bring  supplementary  materials,  pic- 
The  Lord  has  said,  ("To  know  tures,  reUcs,  books,  etc.,  act  on 
the  will  is  to  do  the  will  of  the  committees  dealing  with  special 
Father.")  This  principle  of  self-  problems,  attendance,  order,  rolls, 
activity  is  manifest  in  many  revel-  assignments,  preparations,  etc., 
ations  of  truth.  Many  of  the  con-  make  graphs,  tables,  charts,  draw- 
flicts  known  as  discipline  prob-  ings,  maps,  etc.,  fill  in  outline 
lems  come  because  the  principle  of  maps,  completion  exercises,  sten- 
self-activity  is  not  understood  and  ciled  materials,  etc.,  conduct  bul- 
provided  for  by  the  teacher.  Chil-  letin  boards,  conduct  discussions, 
dren  learn  by  their  own  experiences,  decorate  the  room,  carry  on  week- 
and  the  class  period  is  provided  in  day  projects,  act  as  monitors,  effect 
order  that  children  may  participate  classroom  organization  with  of- 
more  fully  in  learning  the  ways  of  ficers,  conduct  work  in  the  teach- 
God  and  in  worshipping  the  Lord,  er's  absence,  co-operate  in  formu- 
If  the  child  is  not  provided  oppor-  lating  the  assignment,  check  dur- 
tunity  for  active  participation,  he  ing  week-day  on  prepartion  of  those 
may  resent  our  efforts  at  influenc-  undertaking  special  responsibilities, 
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and    many    other    interesting    and 
worthwhile  things. 

2.  Should    Our    Class    Periods    Be 

Absolutely  Quiet? 

"When  the  teacher  approaches 
the  class  period  with  the  view  in 
mind  of  providing  the  child  with 
learning  '  experience,  the  question 
of  quietness  is  of  less  concern.  In 
other  words,  a  class  may  be  bored 
and  hardly  conscious  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  room,  and  still  be 
perfectly  quiet.  Or  a  class  may  be 
quiet  and  yet  be  under  an  emo- 
tionally forced  situation  which  is 
not  conducive  to  learning.  Or  a 
class  may  be  quiet  and  participate 
in  every  word  and  activity  of  the 
teacher  and  the  group.  In  Sunday 
School,  any  of  the  above  activities 
may  be  carried  on,  in  order  and  in 
seriousness,  and  give  valuable  ex- 
perience. The  question  of  rever- 
ence and  worship  is  one  of  con- 
sciousness, meaningful  activity  in 
harmony  with  righteousness. 

We  worship  through  song,  pray- 
er, and)  other  ceremonies.  How- 
ever, all  things  should  be  done  in 
order  and  not  in  confusion.  No 
teacher  is  successful  who^  cannot 
maintain  order  in  her  classroom. 
A  noisy,  boisterous  class  cannot 
be  a  successful  class  in  Sunday 
School.  We  want  mental  and 
spiritual  activity  in  the  classroom, 
and  such  activity  calls  for  active 
participation  by  every  student.  In 
order  to  provide  suitable  direc- 
tion to  the  activities  of  children 
for  desirable  growth  and  under- 
standing, the  teacher  must  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  desirable 
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pupil  participation.  And  desirable 
pupil  participation,  and  desirable 
only  through  appropriate  teacher 
activity  or  careful  preparation  be- 
fore and  during  the  presentation 
of  each  lesson. 

PREPARATION  AND 
PRESENTATION  OF  LESSON 

Appropriate  teacher  activities  be- 
fore and  during  the  presentation 
of  a  lesson  will  do  much  to  make 
the  Sunday  School  class  a  rich  ex- 
perience for  the  child.  Desirable 
growth  and  understanding  entails 
a  serious  responsibility  for  definite 
planning.  One  of  the  greatest  de- 
terments in  securing  desirable 
pupil  partcipation  is  that  many 
teachers  do  not  understand  that 
desirable  pupil  participation  results 
for  improved  teaching.  Improved 
teaching  requires  appropriate  teach- 
er activity  or  careful  preparation 
before  the  presentation  of  every 
lesson.  Before  the  presentation  of 
a  lesson  the  teacher  should  become 
conscious  of  behavior  which  is  de- 
sired in  the  child.  The  teacher 
must  know  what  change  is  desired 
in  the  action  of  students.  After 
the  teacher  has  decided  clearly 
what  she  desires  of  her  children 
she  will  then  consider  carefully 
the  selection  of  subject  matter 
which  may  be  presented  to  bring 
about  the  desired  modification  in 
behavior.  The  content  of  ma- 
terial, its  degree  of  difficulty,  its 
availability  and  its  quantity  must 
be  taken  into  account.  A  wise  se- 
lection will  include  only  that  ma- 
terial which  will  modify  conduct, 
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influence  behavior  and  change 
personalties  for  the  better.  The 
background  of  the  children,  their 
age,  loyalities,  interests  and  abili- 
ties are  important  factors  in  adopt- 
ing material  for  their  use.  The 
good  teacher  will  help  the  child 
to  see  how  the  subject  matter  ap- 
plies to  him  individually.  When 
preparing  a  lesson  a  teacher  will 
keep  in  mind  the  choice  of  an  ap- 
propriate method  for  presentation 
of  material.  Material  and  methods 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  will  contribute  to  order,  wor- 
ship and  reverence. 

Plan  and  outline  activities  so 
carefully  that  the  teacher  will  al- 
ways know  the  next  step  and  be 
prepared  for  adjustments  in  the 
program.  A  detailed  preparation 
for  presentation  and  assignment  of 
lessons  does  not  imply  a  rigid  fol- 
lowing of  any  definite  outline.  The 
above  suggestions  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  teacher  as  she  helps 
the  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  move 
forward  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jective of  the  lesson. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  lesson 
the  teacher  will  give  especial  at- 
tention to  introducing  worship  ac- 
tivities. These  activities  will  give 
interest  and  purpose  to  the  ap- 
proach to  study.  The  teacher  lec- 
tures, tells  stories,  shows  pictures, 
supervises  study  or  makes  adjust- 
ments in  her  procedures  as  the 
need  of  pupils  indicates.  The  use 
of  appropriate  teaching  aids  such 
as  maps,  blackboards,  pictures, 
charts,  films,  dramatization,  etc., 
will  stimulate  classroom  activity. 

The  teacher's  part  in  improving 


worship  in  the  classroom  is  to 
become  interested  in  the  student 
as  an  individual,  to  know  the  stu- 
dent's interests,  needs,  and  abilities, 
to  create  opportunities  for  the 
pupils  to  follow  their  interests 
through  appropriate  activities,  to 
prepare  a  diversity  of  activity  sug- 
gestions and  devices  that  will  lead 
to  learning,  to  force  attention 
when  necessary;  follow  such  pro- 
cedure as  soon  as  practicable  by  an 
opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  win 
group  approval. 

The  pupil's  part  in  classroom 
worship  is  to  participate  freely  in 
the  activities  suggested  in  the  first 
part  of  the  lesson  which  give  men- 
tal, social  and  spiritual  growth. 

The  superintendency's  part  in 
worship  activities  of  the  Sunday 
School  classroom  is  to  provide  a 
congenial  environment,  a  beauti- 
ful, appropriate  classroom,  an  in- 
terested intelligent  teacher,  proper 
book,  supervision,  course  of  study 
and  teaching  aids.  Co-operation 
between  pupils,  teacher,  officers, 
and  parents  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  And  thus  our  Sunday 
School  classes  will  become  centers 
of  study,  worship,  and  enlighten- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  Church. 

DISCUSSION  AND 
PARTICIPATION 

1.  Discuss  the  differences  be- 
tween good  and  poor  teachers  you 
have  had. 

2.  How  q.uiet  should  a  good 
class  be? 
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3.  Can  a  teacher  have  a  success-  6.  Describe    a   common   mistake 

ful  lesson  if  part  of  the  class  con-      made  by  a  teacher. 


tinues   to   visit  on  other   subjects? 


References: 


4.  Should  a  Sunday  School  teach-  ^      ,      „  ,      ,  ,  ^     j,      , 
r             J         J    J^     ^-     ^                      Sunday  School  Handbook. 

er  force  order  and  attention?  wr  i  t      •        -r    ^      t^       /  •  a 

wahlquist,  J.  T. — Teachings  As 

5.  Try     to     describe     a     lesson  the  Direction  of  Activities. 
taught  by  the  best  Sunday  School  Killpatrick — The  Foundations  of 
teacher  you  know.  Methods. 


DISTORTION 

Della  Adams  Leitner 

"War  is  a  god  whose  cruelty  demands 
The  choicest  gifts  upon  his  alter  laid. 
Courage  and  strength  and  loyalty  and  hope. 
Endurance  and  a  faith  that  undismayed 
Strives  with  intrepid,  unrelenting  zeal 
To  conquer  for  a  cause.   On  either  side 
Of  any  conflict  these  heroic  traits 
Within  the  loyal  hearts  of  men  abide. 

They  bring  them  to  War's  altar;  greedily 
He  takes  them  and  perverts  them  into  hate, 
To  cruelty,  revenge  and  bitterness, 
To  lust  and  falsehood;  when  insatiate 
His  devotees  scorii  justice,  truth  and  right, 
War  laughs  in  glee  and  mocks  these  sons  of  men 
Who  bow  in  weak  subservience  and  give 
All  he  demands  again  and  yet  again. 

Distorted  power — the  power  that  rightly  used 
Brings  to  the  world  the  blessings  all  may  share 
Of  happiness,  abundance,  joy,  content, 
And  all  that  makes  life  fine  and  good  and  fair. 
Open  our  eyes,  dear  Lord,  that  we  may  see 
The  truth,  thy  law,  and  make  our  sacrifice 
Upon  thy  alter  where  its  recompence 
Is  righteousness  and  peace  and  endless  life. 
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-J'lrii  intermediate  — 

{For  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
terial see  the  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment for  1945) 

f-^fimaru  — 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE  1945 

Lesson  22.     For  June  3 
In  the  Home 

Lesson  23.    For  June  10 

David  Makes  Himself  Respect 
THE  Neighbor's  Rights 

Lesson  24.     For  June   17 

Alma  Learns  to  do  What  is 
Right 

Lesson  25.     For  June  25 

John  the  Baptist  Respects 
Jesus'  Request 

Lesson  26.     For  July  1 

Jesus  Refuses  to  Listen  to 
the  Foolish  Voice 

Note:  As  there  are  only  four  Sun- 
days in  June,  we  will  give  the  fifth 
lesson  of  this  group  on  July  1. 

Our  theme  for  the  month  of  June 
is  "Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Oth- 
ers— The  Golden  Rule." 

Some  one  has  said,  "Religion  is 
not  entirely  a  matter  of  knowing, 
but  rather  a  matter  of  living.  Its 
test  is  not  in  what  the  child  can 
repeat,  but  should  be  measured  by 


the  way  that  teaching  has  influenced 
his  life  for  good." 

In  Sunday  School  we  have  many 
opportunities  to  encourage  children 
to  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

"Children,  do  you  love  each  other? 
Are  you  always  kind  and  true? 
Do  you  always  do  to  others. 
As  you'd  have  them  do  to  you?" 

Remember  we  form  good  habits 
by  practicing  them,  Sunday  School 
is  a  good  place  to  begin  and  then 
we  hope  it  will  carry  over  to  our 
home  and  commxmity  life. 

Suggested  Activities: 

During  the  month  we  will  at- 
tempt to  discover  how  to  respect 
human  rights — our  rights,  and  oth- 
er people's  rights. 

The  first  Sunday  we  will  attempt 
to  tmderstand  the  rights  that  each 
member  of  the  family  has  in  the 
home.  On  the  second  Sunday  we 
will  consider  the  rights  that  we  and 
other  members  of  our  neighborhood 
have.  The  next  Sunday  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  rights  of  the  members  of 
a  community. 

The  development  of  the  lessons 
for  this  month  consists  mainly  of 
discussions  and  conversations. 

Let  us  discuss  with  the  children 
some  of  our  family  activities  to  dis- 
cover how  we  respect  each  other's 
rights  at  home. 

1 .  Listen  to  radio  programs  which 
the  whole  family  can  enjoy. 

2.  Play  with  other  children's  toys 
and  books  only  after  asking  per- 
mission. 
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"There  are  many  many  things, 
A  little  child  can  do 
To  help  the  ones  we  live  with 
And  Tnake  them  happy,  too." 

There  is  no  better  application-  for 
the  lesson  on  respect  of  neighbor's 
rights  than  to  place  before  the  chil- 
dren some  of  the  practical  problems 
formed  in  every  neighborhood,  and 
to  get  the  children's  reactions  re- 
garding  such   problems. 

1.  The  little  boy  next  door  who 
always  leaves  his  tricycle  on 
your  sidewalk. 

2.  Two  little  girls  who  always 
come  in  and  begin  drumming 
on  the  piano  no  matter  what 
you  are  doing. 

3.  The  child  that  stands  at  the 
table  waiting  for  you  to  eat 
your  dinner. 

In  connection  with  community 
life  let  US'  discuss  some  of  our  com- 
munity helpers  and  how  they  help 
us.  Also  let  us  discuss  how  we  can 
hep  them. 

1.  Talk  about  the  grocery  store 
in  your  community.  Who  is  the 
grocer?  What  can  we  expect  him 
to  do  for  us?  What  has  he  the  right 
to  expect  us  to  do  for  him? 

Discuss  what  children  do  that  i"; 
right  and  wrong  in  a  store. 

a.  They  runabout  annoying  oth- 
ers. 

b.  They   handle    the   things    for 
sale 

c.  They  tell  the  clerk  what  they 
wish  to  buy, 

d.  They  crowd  in  front  of  other 
customers. 

e.  They   wait    their   turn   to    be 
served. 
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f.  They  thank  the  clerk  for  serv- 
ing them. 

g.  They  remember  what  to  ask 
for. 

Pictures  will  greatly  aid  these  dis- 
cussions. Many  useful  pictures  may 
be  found  in  the  current  magazines. 

Then  lessons  lend  themselves  to 
pantomime  or  a  guessing  game.  As 
each  child  shows  how  he  respects 
the  rights  of  another,  the  other  chil- 
dren guess  what  he  is  doing. 


.y\mde 
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Lesson  22.     For  June  3. 
Childhood  of  Jesus 

Lesson  23.     For  June  10. 

Behold  I  Stand  at  the 

Door  and  Knock 

Lesson  24.     For  June  17. 
Jesus  Borrows  A  Colt 

Lesson  25.     For  June  24. 

Jesus  Drives  the  Money 

Changers  Out  of  the  Temple 

During  the  month  of  June  teach- 
ers have  an  opportunity  to  impress 
the  children  with  a  basic  principle 
of  Christianity.  "Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  have  that  they  should 
do  unto  you."  Respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  should  be  an  early  and 
almost  daily  lesson  for  children. 

The  lessons  outlined  in  the  Man- 
ual have  a  very  fine  development, 
dealing  with  every-day  experiences 
of  boys  and  girls.  Pictures  of  chil- 
dren participating  in  home  activities 
and  of  community  helpers  can  be 
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found  in  most  magazines.  (Careful 
mounting  will  make  the  presenta- 
tion more  impressive  to  children. 
Keep  these  pictures;  you  will  find 
use  for  them  in  other  lessons.)  Pic- 
tures may  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
conversation  in  the  group,  the 
teacher  guiding  the  discussion  in 
keeping  with  the  lesson  aims.  If 
you  use  a  little  imagination  you  can 
make  a  fine  story  to  tell  as  you  show 
a  picture.  The  people  may  be  given 
names ;  tell  something  that  happened 
before  and  after  the  scene  shown. 
When  the  introduction  of  a  les- 
son is  developed  by  discussion  teach- 
ers may  find  it  more  interesting  to 
tell  the  lesson  story.  When  a  story 
has  been  prepared  to  tell  it  should 
be  given  without  interruptions. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  learn  how 
to  carry  the  story  through,  and  let 
the  children  wait  to  tell  what  they 
have  in  mind  after  the  story  has 
been  finished. 

JESUS  BORROWS  A  COLT 
(Luke  19:28-36) 

One  day  Jesus  had  walked  many 
miles  to  visit  people,  to  make  them 
happy  and  to  heal  the  sick.  He  was 
very  tired  but  wished  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem before  night  came.  He  knew  a 
man  in  the  town  who  owned  a  colt. 
How  he  would  like  to  borrow  that 
colt  to  ride  to  Jerusalem!  There 
Were  no  automobiles,  no  buses,  or  no 
trains  for  him  to  ride  on.  If  he 
could  not  get  a  horse  or  a  colt  he  * 
would  have  to  walk  all  the  way. 

He  said  to  two  men  who  were 
with  him,  "Go  into  the  village.  As 
soon  as  you  get  there  you  will  see 


a  colt  that  is  tied.  Tell  the  owner 
Jesus  needs  the  colt  and  would  like 
to  borrow  it." 

The  friends  went  quickly  and 
found  the  colt  tied  near  the  man's 
door.  The  owner  was  glad  to  let 
them  take  the  frisky  little  animal. 
They  hurried  back  to  Jesus. 

Now  this  colt  had  never  had  any- 
one sit  on  his  back.  No  one  had 
ever  taken  a  ride  on  him.  He  was 
frightened  and  tried  hard  to  get 
away.  Jesus  knew  how  to  calm  the 
unhappy  little  colt.  He  spoke  gently 
and  patted  him;  the  colt  knew  Jesus 
was  his  kind  friend.  He  carried  him 
to  Jerusalem. 

I  am  sure  the  friend  of  Jesus  fed 
the  colt  green  grass  and  gave  him 
water  to  drink.  They  were  kind  to 
the  colt  and  took  him  back  to  his 
master. 


n 


ufSem  — 

Lesson  22.    For  June  3 
The  Barber  Is  Our  Friend 


Someone  has  said  "that  all  work 
ranks  the  same  with  God"  and  in 
the  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the 
work  that  others  do  we  talk  today 
about  one  of  our  very  good  friends. 

Good  friends  are  wonderful  to 
have  and  little  folks  of  the  age  we 
teach  respond  with  eagerness  and 
keen  interest  to  them.  There  is  the 
grocery  clerk,  the  delivery  boy,  the 
milkman,  the  man  who  reads  the 
light  meter  or  the  gas  meter,  the 
laundry  man,  the  neighbor  next 
door  who  lets  us  help  him  plant  the 
flower  seeds  in  his  garden  or  play 
with  his  dog,  the  postman  and  the 
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barber.  All  of  these  and  many  oth- 
ers are  our  best  friends.  About  the 
dearest  and  most  cherished  friend  a 
little  child  has  is  his  teacher.  Next 
to  his  mother,  his  teacher  usually 
holds  first  place  in  his  heart. 

Today,  however,  let  us  talk  about 
one  of  these  very  good  friends.  We 
call  him  the  barber.  Daddy  goes 
to  him  frequently  to  get  his  hair 
cut  because  on  Sunday  he  wants 
to  look  good  and  have  his  hair  ap- 
pear neat.  So  does  Mr.  Jones  the 
neighbor  and  Mr.  Smith  who  lives 
down  on  the  corner.  One  day  as  I 
passed  the  barber  shop  I  saw  Jimmie 
there  too.  Perhaps  Jimmie  would 
like  to  tell  us  about  his  trip  to  the 
barber  shop.  Tell  us  just  what  the 
barber  does,  how  it  feels  as  he  cuts 
the  hair,  about  what  he  puts  on 
the  people  so  that  the  clippings  do 
not  get  down  their  necks  and  what 
he  puts  on  the  hair  when  he  gets 
through  cutting.  It  smells  good, 
doesn't  it? 

Encourage  others  who  go  to  the 
barber  shop  to  tell  about  their  ex- 
periences there. 

When  we  say  "thank  you"  to 
Heavenly  Father  for  our  blessings, 
we  might  wish  to  thank  him  for 
our  friend  the   barber. 

For  additional  suggestions  we 
refer  you  to  page  104  in  our  manual; 
also  to  the  picture  and  story  of  "My 
Friend  the  Barber"  found  in  My 
Book  for  Spring 

Lesson  23.     For  June  10 

Thank  You  God  for  a  Time 

TO  Rest 

"God  our  Father  made  the  night, 
Made  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright 
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All  the  clouds,  far,  far  away 
The  shining  sun  and  golden  day." 

From  "God's  Love,"  p.  16, 
Little  Stories  In  Song. 

Planning  a  daytime  in  which  to 
work  and  a  nighttime  in  which  to 
rest,  our  Heavenly  Father  was  very 
wise.  Our  bodies  need  to  rest  in 
order  to  be  able  to  do  kind  and  good 
things  during  our  waking  time. 
Heavenly  Father  planned  for  babies 
and  little  folks  to  sleep  and  rest  all 
of  every  night  and  a  good  part  of 
every  day.  They  grow  better  when 
they  do  and  are  happier  during  their 
waking  hours. 

Baby  animals  and  baby  birds  rest 
as  much  as  do  our  baby  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  warm  weather  big 
animals  and  big  birds  rest  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  They 
are  very  wise  to  do  this. 

With  little  children  a  very  effec- 
tive way  to  develop  appreciation 
for  our  Heavenly  Father's  wisdom 
is  to  look  at  and  talk  about  pictures 
of  people,  both  children  and  adults 
who  are  resting  and  relaxing;  also 
pictures  of  birds  and  animals  as 
they  do  the  same  thing.  By  way  of 
suggestion  we  refer  you  to  page  22 
of  My  Book  for  Spring.  Note  the 
story  entitled  "Rest  Time." 

Lullabies  such  as  "Rock-a-bye 
Baby,"  "Brahm's  Lullaby"  or  "A 
Lullaby"  found  on  page  7  of  Little 
*  Stories  In  Song  might  be  sung  or 
hummed  as  the  children  put  their 
dollies  to  rest  or  as  they  look  at 
the  pictures  of  people  who  are  rest- 
ing. 
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Lesson  24.     For  June  17 
We  Take  Turns  When  We  Play 

To  learn  to  take  turns  and  be  both 
generous  and  gracious  in  so  doing  is 
to  follow  the  golden  rule  given  us 
by  our  Savior,  namely  "to  do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you." 

On  page  110  of  our  manual  Re- 
ligious Nurture  In  Nursery  Class 
and  Home  it  is  suggested  that  chil- 
dren take  turns  riding  on  a  tricycle. 
This  may  not  be  practical  in  many  , 
places  but  other  activities  such  as 
taking  turns  playing  with  pull  toys, 
blocks,  looking  at  books  or  draw- 
ing on  the  blackboard  might  be  en- 
gaged in.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  children  can  be  encouraged 
to  take  turns  and  it  is  our  job  to 
make  these  desirable  acts  interest- 
ing and  satisfying  to  them. 

For  one  picture   and  story  that 
might  be  used  in  the  development 


of  the  fact  that  the  building  in 
which  we  meet  belongs  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  The  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  music  of  the  organ  and 
the  books  we  find  there  all  tell  us 
about  Him.  As  we  look  at  these 
pictures  and  books  or  as  we  listen 
to  the  organ  play  we  are  reminded 
of  how  we  can  show  Heavenly 
Father  that  we  love  Him. 

As  we  walk  in  and  out  of  the 
building  or  to  and  from  our  Nxirs- 
ery  room  we  are  quiet.  We  have 
quiet,  soft  voices  and  happy  faces. 
If  we  have  flowers  in  our  gardens 
at  home  we  bring  some  with  us  on 
Sunday  in  order  to  make  God's 
house  more  beautiful.  We  do  not 
chat  and  visit  with  our  little  friends 
in, our  Sunday  Home.  Instead  we 
do  all  that  we  can  in  order  to  learn 
of  the  things  that  Jesus  would 
have  us  do. 

As  teachers  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
it  desirable  for  little  children  to  be 


of  this  lesson  we  refer  you  to  page  •  ^        j  ^r  i     ^     i. 
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25  of  My  Book  For  Spring. 

Lesson  25.     For  June  24 
This  Is  God's  House 

It  is   our   privilege   on   this   day 
to  aid  in  developing  an  appreciation 


or^ 


their  wraps  quietly  and  with  ease 
and  to  enter  into  an  environment 
so  full  and  rich  in  religious  experi- 
ences that  they  will  be  fully  im- 
pressed with  where  they  are  and 
why. 


Monrovia,  California 
February  23,  1945 
It  is  such  a  thrill  to  renew  my  subscription  once  more.    The  In- 
structor has  truly  supplied  my  needs.    The  heights  it  has  reached  in 
recent  years  are  highly  commendable.    It  inspires  me  to  do  a  better  and 
a  more  efficient  job. 

I  trust  I  can  have  my  March  number.    Tho  far  away  we  feel  your 
kindly  desire  to  serve  us  well. 

— Flossie   CaldwelU 
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FAREWELL 

Famous  last  words:  "Is  that 
thing  you're  wearing  a  hat?" 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

BARGAIN 
Clerk  in  Bookstore:    "This  book 
will  do  half  your  work  for  you." 
Student:    "Fine,  Fll  take  two." 

RINGER 
First   Girl:     "Do  you  think  my 
hands  show  any  signs  of  toil?" 

Second  Girl:  "The  one  with  the 
engagement  ring  on  it  shows  ^that 
you  have  been  working." 

— Bagology 

WHERE? 

Traffic  Cop:  "Use  your  noodle, 
lady!   Use  your  noodle!" 

Lady:  "My  goodness.  Where  is 
it?  I've  pushed  and  pulled  every- 
thing in  the  car." 

— Case  and  Comments 

ECONOMY 

"I  hear  your  store  was  robbed  last 
night.    Lose  much?" 

"Some,  but  it  would  have  been 
worse  if  the  yeggs  had  got  in  thv« 
night  before.  You  see,  yesterday  I 
just  finished  marking  down  every- 
thing twenty  percent." 
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FORECAST 

Weather  report  from  Mexico: 
Chili  today  and  hot  tamale. 

— Thesaurus  of  Humor 

LEFT 

In  a  little  village  lived  a  lawyer 
famous  for  drawing  wills.  On  the 
passing  of  a  certain  neighbor,  there 
was  much  speculation  as  to  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  the  village 
gossip  undertook  to  find  out  the 
facts. 

"I  suppose  you  made  out  the 
will?"  he  asked  of  the  lawyer. 

"Yes,"  the  lawyer  answered. 

"Then  you  probably  know  how 
much  he  left.  Would  you  mind 
telling  me?" 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  law- 
yer deliberately,  "he  left  everything 
he  had." 

— Balance  Sheet 


"That  was  sure  some  rain  we  had 

last  night!" 


where  ceremonies  are  conducted  amid  banks  of  native  arum  lilies,  ferns, 
and  other  flora. 

In  front  of  the  new  chapel  is  a  garden,  partly  planted  by  Primary 
children.   It  includes  roses,  geraniums,  poinsettias  and  palms. 

Mowbray's  Sunday  School  comprises  five  classes  and  about  fifty 
members  (mostly  of  Enghsh  and  Dutch  descent) ,  some  of  whom  travel 
12  miles  to  attend.  Members  come  by  train,  bicycle,  motorcar  (English 
for  automobile) ,  and  foot. 

South  Africa  Mission  is  now  presided  over  by  Elder  June  B.  Sharp, 
who  recently  succeeded  President  Richard  E.  Folland.  Because  of  the  war 
there  have  been  no  traveling  elders  in  South  Africa  since  1940,  but  the 
work  progresses. 

The  Lord  continues  to  apswer  the  prayer  of  South  Africa's  first 
Mormon  missionaries,  a  prayer  in  a  Mowbray  field  92  years  ago. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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MOWBRAY  (South  Africa)   BRANCH  CHAPEL 

At  a  special  conference  of  the  Church  in  1852,  President  Brigham 
Young  called  106  elders  to  go  into  the  world  and  proclaim  the  re^itorfed 
gospel.  Some  were  called  to  the  West  Indies,  others  to  China,  three  to 
Siam,  four  to  Nova  Scotia,  a  group  to  Europe  and  some  to  other  distant 
climes,  including  three  to  South  Africa. 

Arriving  in  Capetown,  spreading  picturesquely  around  Table  Bay 
at  the  foot  of  big,  abrupt  Table  Mountain,  the  elders  began  to  preach. 
These  first  Lattei*-day  Saint  missionaries  to  this  part  of  the  world  repaireld 
to  a  field  in  the  Mowbray  district,  a  Capetown  suburb,  and  there  in  prayer 
asked  the  Lord's  blessings  upon  their  labors.  Shortly  thereafter,  the*  first 
branch  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa  was  organized  in  Mowbray. 

Sixty-two  years  later,  President  Nicholas  G.  Smith*  of  theSouth 
African  Mission  purchased  for  mission  headquarters  a  Mowbray  site  near 
the  field  in  which  the  first  missionaries^  prayed.  The  tract  included  a  house, 
which  became  the  mission  home,  and  President  Smith  supervised  the  erec- 
tion of  a  small  chapel,  seating  about  one  hundred,  adjoining  the  home. 

The  South  African  Mission  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1937,  with 
Elder  LeGrand  P.  Backman  presiding  over  the  mission,  the  present  Mow- 
bray branch  chapel  was  built.  Its  exterior  is  of  brick,  cement  and  stucco, 
with  a  silver  tile  roof.  Nearly  all  of  the  lumber  was  imported  from 
America,  although  the  interior  is  finished  with  teakwood  from  India. 
Cement  was  hand-mixed,  and  an  interesting  sight  was  that  of  a  colored 
boy  tossing  each  brick  to  a  companion,  who  handed  each  to  the  mason 
for  laying.  True  to  South  African  custom,  when  the  topmost  timber  was 
placed,  a  flag  was  there  unfurled  by  the  contractor. 

The  old  chapel  continues  in  use  as  a  Relief  Society  hall  and  baptistry, 

— More  on  other  side 


